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GREATEST MOUNTAIN SCENIC 
TRIP IN AMERICA 


29 MILES THROUGH WONDERLAND 


FROM SEA LEVEL TO THE CLOUD-LINE 


EXCURSION FARE 
unaiian tone $2_OO 
BETTER GO SOON 


FROM LOS ANGELES 
LITERATURE SENT ANYONE, ANYWHERE ON APPLICATION 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, TRAFFIC MANAGER LOS ANGELES 








Buy a Better Fuel at a 
Lower Price 


CARBON BRIQUETS 


Combine Efficiency and Economy 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones: Main 8620 and 60199 





To Advertisers and Book Buyers: 





Seventh Annual Book Number of The Graphic will be 
issued December 12, and will be of the high literary quality 
established by this regular, enlarged, pre-Christmas edi- 
tion. All the important holiday offerings of the publishers 
will be reviewed authoritatively, among the contributors, 
in addition to the editors, being H. H. Knibbs, author of 

“Overland Red” and other western stories and verse, Pro- 
fessor C. K. Judy of Throop, Mr. 1 fh Reighard, and 
others. Persons desiring guidance in the purchase of 
books for gifts or for themselves should not fail to get a 
copy of this issue, and advertisers who aim to reach an 
intelligent and cultured clientele should make reservations 
of display space at once. 


Los Angeles Graphic 


(Established 22 Years) 
114 E. Fourth Street Home ’Phone A4482 
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PASADENA 
Formal Opening on | 





Thanksgiving Day 


The new hotel will embody all 
the ideals of its predecessor with 
perfect service and cuisine. 


Reservations for the Opening 
Dinner can be made at the hotel 
office. 


Dinner will be served from six- 
thirty until eight-thitty o'clock. 


One Dollarand fifty cents per guest. 
Dancing at nine o'clock. 


D. M. LINNARD, Manager 


The Huntington 


under the same management will 
open tor the season 


January 5th 1915 
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INNOCENT MUST BE PROTECTED 


()* the unsupported evidence of a 
woman of dubious antecedents, a pervert, a 
nymphomaniac, an elderly man of previous im- 
peccable reputation whose life work has been 
passed in the care of the unfortunate, is sudden- 
lv arrested by the police on a charge of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of the girl and, at 
once, his usefulness is ended, his reputation 
blasted, his spirit crushed. Always, it is true, he 
was a central object of such attack from way- 
ward girls, bent on achieving revenge for fancied 
wrongs or to pay a grudge; other men, engaged 
in similar work, have been so defamed, but have 
been able to disprove the charges and confound 
their detractors, hence Herbert W. Lewis, state 
superintendent of the Children’s Home Society 
ot California need not have despaired of estab- 
lishing his innocence. But although he had lived 
constantly in the knowledge that one day his turn 
might come, when that day arrived he could not 
mect it with the serenity that is born of inno- 
eence and, utterly crushed by the infamous 
charge, he chose to end his life. 


young 


Ilis accuser is a girl in whom is developed an 
abnormal sex impulse; her record is notorious in 
this respect. As often as she was received into 
the homes of good families, that essayed her 
reformation, her animality was so grossly ex- 
hibited that they were obliged to send her back 
to the institution whence she came. Several 
times she has accused the society officials re- 
sponsible for her care of undue intimacy and as 
often been proved to be an incorrigible liar; yet, 
on evidence of this nature, wholly unsupported, 
the police of San Francisco demand the arrest 
of the victim of her mendacity and in an instant 
ruin his reputation, blacken a career that has 
theretofore been blameless. Of what avail the 
vears of faithful, conscientious service in the 
cause of humanity? What matter if his family 
is stabbed to the heart, that his college boy must 
hang his head in shame and shun his fellows, and 
his daughter be similarly humiliated? On the 
word of a pervert, a sexual slut, the police ignore 
the consequences of their summary act, deliber- 
ately shut their eyes to the mental agony they 
are inflicting on the innocent and make public 
the charge by jailing the wretched man. 


It is an infamous procedure. The man is inno- 
cent until! he is proved guilty, but by subjecting 
him to arrest and demanding heavy bail his case 
‘. » udged, His denials amount to nothing; 
We Wilist fight the case, he must submit proofs 
, seer than Holy Writ that he is a victim of a 
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disordered brain, as in other instances; the po- 
lice believe the little trollop; they accept her 
story, apparently, without a question, and see the 
results! It is all wrong. Whether the man were 
innocent or guilty is not the point. If innocent, 
the damage wrought is irreparable; the disgrace 
tc himself and his family is well-nigh irretriev- 
able. Or contention is that it might have been 
averted had the police investigated first when, 
the falsity of the charges being demonstrated, the 
public would have been none the wiser, the fam- 
ily saved from the avalanche of shame, and a 
uscful life preserved to his country. Here is 
urgent need for drastic reform in police pro- 
cedure which we shall hope to see our coming 
legislature grapple with. It is protection for the 
innocent that we demand; the guilty must pay 
the penalty in due course. 


“JITNEY” BUSSES AND ECONOMICS 


YD EFORE long, if the increase in the numbers 

of so-called “jitney” busses continues in the 
same ratio as in the last sixty days, the Los An- 
geles city council will be compelled to take steps 
tc suppress what is fast becoming a nuisance on 
the down-town streets, which are seriously con- 
gested by the expanded presence of these inde- 
pendent conveyances. At times, there is a regu- 
lar procession of Fords and other of the lighter 
makes of automobiles swarming at the cross- 
ings, several in succession bound for the same 
destination, with not to exceed one full load in 
the squad of vehicles. This suggests that the 
nuisance will eventually suppress itself, by back- 
ward evolution, through lack of sustenance, but 
in the interim the fight for survival will play 
havoc with the normal receipts of the licensed 
electric lines whose expenses of upkeep and li- 
cense fees are in nowise diminished. 
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We are disposed to regard the “jitney” carry- 
alls as ephemeral in their nature, for the reason 
already given, but until the craze runs its course 
it is likely to prove a heavy drain on the estab- 
lished companies, paying heavy taxes and under 
obligations to maintain their rights-of-way. In 
the loss of “short haul” traffic, especially, they 
will suffer and as this is the cream of the busi- 
tess, evening up the pillar-to-post transmission, 
there may have to be instituted sharp cuts in 
wages of employes or at least a marked diminu- 
tion in their numbers to offset the shrinkage in 
revenue. This means that many families will be 
deprived of regular income through the forced 
idleness of the breadwinners, and their inability 
tu earn a living will result in lesser business for 
the tradesmen and apathy in all staples that 
must rely upon normal conditions for average 
prosperity. 

Because of this far-reaching process of inter- 
dependence it is obligatory on the city council to 
cansider the question of licensing with an open 
mind to results and by imposing a stiff fee not 
only limit the numbers of independent busses, 
but protect the employes already in the field a3 
well as the invested capital paying for certain 
guaranteed privileges. It is folly to allow mat- 
ters to drift as they are; a serious problem in 
economics is presented that must not be ignored 
if the welfare of the city as a whole is to be con- 
sidered. A few persons may be convenienced by 
the plethora of nickel busses, but the cost is too 
great to the community at large; the quid pro 
quo is insufficient. If the street car service were 
inadequate, the management bumptious and the 
public’s comfort disregarded there would be 





gengod excuse for this effort from the outside to 
“skim the cream,’ but the contrary is eminently 
true. The people are well served, the rolling 
stock is first-class, the courtesy of company em- 
ployes justly famed. These admirable qualities 
call for the greatest consideration from the con- 
stituted authorities who will be derelict in their 
duty if they fail to take proper cognizance of the 


local transportation situation as it js 
folded. 


NOW ~atl= 


CALIFORNIA’S RIDICULUS MUS 


(* URIOUS, how California “news” is manufac- 

tured. Here is a dispatch from Washington 
ta the effect that “members of the legislature 
were elected on an anti-Japanese platform and 
many of its leaders are known to be vigorous in 
their demands for a state law to restrict Japanese 
activities in California. What members were so 
elected? Certainly, none south of the Tehachapi. 
The question of anti-Japanese legislation was 
never once raised in Southern California in the 
campaign that came to a close November 3, and 
as for a state law to restrict Japanese activities 
in California we ask what there are to be re- 
stricted? Is it their industry we would have 
suppressed, their sobricty we would fulminate 
against, their faculty for hard work? These are 
the main activities of the Japanese so far as we 
have noticed, added to which is a decided pen- 
chant for observing the laws and minding their 
own affairs. 


What a pity that among the many delicat: 
questions the state department is forced to con 
sider at this time is that of unfair discrimination 
against the subjects of a treaty nation by the 
constituted authority of California. So far asthe 
rank-and-file of the state is concerned there jis 
no animus against the Japanese. The anti- 
Japanese legislature of 1912 was precipitated out 
or a blue sky. There had been no demand for 
the anti-alien land law aimed at the Japanese, 
prior to the inimical action of the legislature, 
which was forced by the governor as an adminis- 
trative measure. Everybody knows it was a 
political move by Johnson to win the labor vote 
of San Francisco, which was duly delivered No- 
vember 3. In addition, the state executive was 
desirous of taking a rap at the national admin- 
istration. Governor Johnson, we are informed 
hy one of his political intimates, was determined 
to show President Wilson how to handle the 
Japanese question and although jit was unwar- 
ranted interference with a federal prerogative he 
did not hesitate to embarrass the United States 
government. 


Ever since, the government at Tokyo has been 
restive and resentiul.» Naturally, it is hardeasem 
the statesmen of Nippon to understand how it 
is possible for a one-forty-eighth part of the Un- 
ion to take a step that would be difficult for the 
federal government to repudiate, owing to the 
constitutional rights of individual states to make 
u:dividual laws. The demand is leveled at 
Washington to make it possible for Japanese sub- 
jects in America to be accorded the same treat- 
ment that subjects of other countries from which 
immigration is allowed receive. It is a reason- 
able request and one that must be met. Cali- 
fornia has, by her legislative act, shown undue 
discrimination. That it is altogether unreason- 
able the facts disclose. Our Japanese residents 
within the state do not exceed 41,000. Their 
actual holdings of farm lands in the state are 
only 12,726 acres and they lease 17,596 yore 
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How infinitesimal compared with an area in ex- 
cess of one hundred million acres! What a 
ridiculus mus for a self-respecting member of the 
Union to achieve. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK OPTIMISTIC 


V J ITH the twelve federal reserve banks 

opened for business, with at least $260,- 
000,000 in cash, that may be increased by nearly 
one hundred millions at a later date, the ability 
to rediscount for the member banks to the ex- 
tent of half a billion of commercial paper 1s 
bound to result in a loosening of hitherto tight 
purses and give a consequent impetus to business 
throughout the country. Last Monday the na- 
tional banks held $185,000,000 more cash than 
was theretofore necessary to Satisfy the new re- 
serve requirements, effective that day. Septem- 
ber 12, the report to the controller showed that 
the banks held $902,000,000 cash and as the new 
reserve rules require only $717,000,000, the dif- 
ference noted will gradually get into circulation 
through increased loans for the expansion of 
business. 


From all parts of the country come reports of 
added confidence. It is too early yet to note 
marked improvement in business, except in spe- 
cial lines, but the sentiment is undeniably opti- 
mistic and with the vastly increased exports the 
situation is decidedly encouraging. Total ex- 
ports from ten of the leading ports of the coun- 
iry, on official figures, for the first eighteen days 
of November, amounted to $87,112,928 and im- 
ports to $61,354, 029, the trade balance for the 
month thus far being $25,758, 899. For October 
the trade balance in our favor was $58,701,167, or 
a total of $84,460,066, including the Novembet 
figures. Here on the coast the stimulus of the 
Panama canal on business already is manifest. 
San Francisco export business, for example, has 
nearly doubled. The total for October reached 
$8,990,234 as compared with $5,050,455 in Octo- 
ber, 1913, and in addition to this direct business 
with foreign countries, San Francisco sent $5,- 
096,064 worth of goods to New York last month, 
much of which, it is believed, was destined for 
European countries. The great bulk of the ex- 
ports that went through the canal was in food- 
stuffs, including wheat, barley and other bread- 
stuffs. About one million dollars’ worth was in 
canned salmon from Alaska and other points in 
the Pacific northwest. Another million repre- 
sented canned fruit and the remainder was large- 
ly made of up dried fruit and other food staples. 


Thus we get an idea of how the Pacific Coast 
will be benefited by the opening of the canal and 
with the cheering aspect evidenced in the east, 
the outlook for a prosperous winter and an active 
new year in all lines is unfolded. In New York 
and Chicago the stock exchanges are preparing 
to reopen, a sure sign that financial conditions 
are back to normal. Industrial centers report a 
much better feeling, with plans under way to in- 
crease the output by adding to the payrolls. Call 
loan rates in New York are materially lower, de- 
noting greater ease in money and bond houses 
report a much firmer tone with increased de- 
mand for all classes of high grade bonds. Evi- 
dently. the country’s appetite for turkey is get- 
ting ready for a sharp whetting this approaching 
Thanksgiving Day. 


WHAT JARRED SENATOR NEWLANDS 


4. VER in Nevada Senator Newlands has had a 

parlous time seeking re-election and the off- 
cial count may yet show that he has lost out to 
his opponent, the youthful Platt, who is only 150 
votes behind the Democratic nominee, with a 
number of precincts still unreported at this writ- 
ing. If Newlands is defeated the man chiefly re- 
sponsible for the miscarriage of his ambition, un- 
doubtedly, is General Manager J. E. Sexton of 
the Eureka Nevada Railway, whose unsuccessfu 
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appeal to the President for justice, following the 
decision of Postmaster-General Burleson that 
his road had not been grossly discriminated 
against, aroused the ire of the Nevadan. When 
Mr. Wilson declined to interfere, on the ground 
that the postmaster-general had denounced the 
Eureka Nevada Railway as a monopoly, its gen- 
eral manager laughed sardonically and withdrew 
afier informing the President that his people 
would file their protest against the apathy of 
Senator Newlands by defeating him for re-elec- 
tion. The close vote and the consequent doubt 
reveal how Sexton kept his word. 


Possibly, the Eureka Nevada road is a mon- 
opoly, as Postmaster-General Burleson states, 
but if so it 1s not cormorantic. It is a little, nar- 
row-gauge railroad, operated semi-weekly be: 
tween Palisade and Eureka, Nevada, a distance 
of eighty-four miles. Twice in the last fifteen 
years it has been in the hands of a receiver, which 
would not argue unexampled prosperity for the 
corporation. Paralleling its right-of-way is oper- 
ated a mule-drawn vehicle carrying the United 
States mail, tri-weekly, between Palisade and 
Eureka in thirty-three hours, for which the 
United States postoffice department allows the 
sum of $5,970 per annum. The railroad covers 
the same ground in less than one-fourth of the 
time and offers to perform the same tri-weekly 
service for $5,300, besides doing the work of an- 
other route that costs the United States $875 a 
year. On the two routes the department could 
thus save $1500 annually and, in addition, get 300 
per cent more efficiency. Yet in the face of this 
showing the postofice department refuses to 
award more than $1795 for the service proferred, 
contending that the existing statutes will not 
adniut a payment in excess of the sum men- 
tioned. 


Certainly, in the face of such a showing, the 
refusal of the department to award more for the 
contract would appear to present an instance of 
unwarranted discrimination against the railroad 
and rank injustice to the territory now served by 
the mule-drawn vehicle. Why do the statutes 
prohibit the paying of a sum greater than $1795 
to a railroad which covers the distance in eight 
heurs, when the department is permitted to ex- 
pend $6845 for the same service to the 33-hour 
contractor? We should like to learn Postmaster 
Burleson’s excuse for this extraordinary decision 
and his reasons for classifying the poor little 
narrow-gauge railway as a monopoly. It is such 
indefensible acts and such extreme language that 
warrant railroad managements in their conten- 
tion of offensive discrimination by the govern- 
ment while the public at the same time is de- 
ceived into believing that the transportation lines 
are unworthy of confidence. If Senator New- 
lands is retired he will have to thank the people 
of Nevada who have listened to General Manager 
Sexton’s exposition of a case of the rawest dis- 
crimination we have come across in many years. 


ISLAMIC UPRISING AND SMYRNA 


2) IRING upon a United States cruiser at 

Smyrna may serve to emphasize the fact that 
a “holy war” has been declared by Turkey against 
Christians, in which the belligerents have no re- 
spect for the laws of neutrality. Thus far the 
Islamic uprising which had been expected to em- 
barrass Great Britain in the far east has not 
proved a serious matter. In India, for example, 
the native rulers of the largest Mohammedan 
states have taken pains to express their loyalty to 
the British and in other ways have shown a total 
lack of sympathy with the action of the Sultan. 
Even in Turkey the war party has not the un- 
divided support of public opinion, a formidable 
element being arrayed against Enver Bey. In 
Egypt, no enthusiasm for Turkey’s cause has 
been noticeable, the Nationalists preferring inde- 

tence to closer ties with Constantinople. 
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Lord Milner has pointed out that the cry (1s, 
“Egypt for the Egyptians,” rather than “Egypt 
for the Turks.” 

In view of this showing the disposition at 
Washington to make light of the “holy war’’ is, 
perhaps, justified, nevertheless the firing on the 
Tennessee’s men calls for close scrutiny and em- 
phatic repudiation of the act by the Sublime 
Porte. It mav be that the United States consul 
at Smyrna is unduly alarmed by the threats of 
vengeance against the Christians, but Mr. Horton 
is no novice in the service and has represented 
his country in the far east for many years. His 
reports to the ambassador at Constantinople in- 
dicate a strong undercurrent of agitation that 
may leap to the surface in an overt manner at 
any time, hence our right to protect the con- 
sulate and American citizens resident in Asia 
Minor is not to be questioned. 

Naturally, President Wilson is anxious to pre- 
serve the status quo with Turkey and in in- 
structing our ambassador at the Turkish capital 
t: ask the Ottoman government for an explana- 
tion of the firing by Turkish land forces upon a 
United States vessel he is proceeding with dip- 
lomatic caution. That the government will re- 
pudiate the action of the Turkish subordinate 
officers is confidently expected. Certainly, Ger- 
many would advise her ally against so banal a 
movement as the involvement of the United 
States in the European struggle and we look for 
a prompt apology from the Sublime Porte with 
a disavowal of any hostile intentions. In spite 
of Rustem Bey’s declaration that the Green Ban- 
ner of the Prophet is to be unfurled, the line 
will have to be rigidly drawn at the massacre of 
American Christians. 





IMMORTAL FLESH AND SELF-MASTERY 


in VERY school boy is familiar with the episode 

in history which tells of Ponce de Leon’s 
search for the fountain of youth. It is only when 
the boy has grown to adult age, and passed the 
meridian of life that he experiences a twinge of 
regret, at times, because of the Spaniard’s fail- 
ure to discover the mythical island of Bimini. 
It 1s in remembrance of his earlier reading, to- 
gether with a sight of his graying temples and 
telltale crowsfeet that he gets interested in the 
scientific problem of, What causes old age? as 
discussed by Professor Metchnikoff and later 
demonstrated by Dr. Alexis Carrel. The great 
Russian has raised the question, Is there any- 
thing, in the minute structure of the body itself, 
that makes death inevitable? His theory is that 
the cells of which the body is composed, irre- 
spective of any other influence, manufacture cer- 
tein poisonous products that ultimately destroy 
them. If the human frame could rid itself of 
these poisons, there would be, clearly, no such 
thing as death, providing, of course, that one 
could escape violent accidents and _ insidious 
diseases. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, the young French investi- 
gator of the Rockefeller institute, has been work- 
ine for several years upon experiments that were 
destined to shed more or less light on this ques- 
tion raised by the Russian scientist. In the 
October World’s Work is an article on Dr. Car- 
rel’s paper, published by the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, in which is discussed the growth, outside 
the body, of minute specimens of chicken tissue. 
By keeping it in an incubator, at body tempera- 
ture. and by supplyng it with food—certain parts 
of chicken blood—this chicken tissue grew 
quite as vigorously as when it formed a part of 
the living animai. But while the cells flourished 
outside of the body they also reached their ma- 
turity and died, although abundantly supplied 
with food and protected from microbic infection. 
Nhat had caused this final dissolution? Was 
Metchnikoff’s theory well based: that certain 
self-developed, poisonous products explained 
senility and death? Could the cells, by treat- 
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ment, be freed from their disintegrating sub- 
stances? Dr. Carre! found his elixir of life in 
Ringer’s solution. When the experimental cells 
showed signs of approaching death he “washed” 
them in this liquid and, lo! they were apparently 
restored to the vitality of youth. Again, they 
repeated the life cycle, and again, just before dis- 
solution set in, they were treated so that juven- 
ility reappeared. This process has been re- 
peated so often that Dr. Carrel is able to an- 
neunce that so far as these celis are concerned 
death, for them, simply does not exist. 

Metchnikoff was right; “natural death” in ani- 
mals is caused by certain poisons which the cells 
secret themselves. The question is, Can the 
same arresting process be applied to the human 
organism with like results? If by the destruc- 
tion of the poisonous products, the body can be 
kept eternally young then, barring accidents, 
appendicitis, or an acute malignant attack, one 
may live forever. But the self-developed pot- 
scns that lead to what is regarded as “natural de- 
cay,” have yet to be detected by scientists. What 
is the microbe that produces physical degenera- 
tion and what the anti-toxin? According to 
Metchnikoff senility is the effect of poisons that 
are manufactured in the large intestine from the 
waste products of food. To counteract their ac- 
tion he advocates the drinking of certain kinds of 
sour milk, in which are contained, in enormous 
numbers, certain bacilli that can destroy the 
poisons so accumulated. Replace the cells, by 
removing the toxins antagonistic to life and, as 
Dr. Carrel has demonstrated, senility disappears. 

Is it a physical microbe that has to be en- 
countered and destroyed? According to a Los 
Angeles psychic who has imparted her theory to 
The Graphic, the toxin that produces decay in 
the human body is fear; eliminate that poison by 
human understanding and the key to longevity is 
erasped. How to cast out the noxious substance 
is the problem. Our psychic would meet each 
individual at the point in the circle of life which 
he (or she) has reached and help him to develop 
onward. By what means? By inducing laughter. 
bv inculcating the joy of life, i. e., by the develop- 
ment in endless numbers of those things which 
lead to joyousness; by relaxation, by music inter- 
pretations. Experiments of this mature have 
been made in the laboratory of everyday life with 
living, breathing, human beings of both sexes, 
atl ages, in every “walk of life,” under favorable 
and unfavorable conditions in many different sec- 
tions of the country and in varied climatic, so- 
cial, economic and religious environments, and 
always with the same beneficent results. 

All of which is decidedly interesting, but not 
wholly new. The gospel of good cheer has ever 
been regarded as an antidote to old age. So long 
aeo as the fifteenth century Erasmus in his 
“Praise of Folly” wrote of the cares of maturity, 
when jollity ceases and the blood grows cold. 
“The further they proceed in years, the more 
they grow backward in the enjoyment of them- 
selves, till waspeth old age comes on, a burden 
to itself as well as others, and that so heavy and 
oppressive, as none would bear the weight of, 
unless out of pity to their sufferings. I again in- 
tervene, and lend a helping hand, assisting them 
at a dead lift, in the same method. The poets 
feign their gods to succour dying men, by trans- 
forming them into new creatures, which I do by 
bringing them back, after they have one foot in 
the grave, to their infancy again; so as there is 
a great deal of truth couched in that old proverb. 
‘Once an old man and twice a child” Now, if 
any one be curious to understand what course I 
take to effect this alteration, my method is this: 
I bring them to my well of forgetfulness (the 
fountain whereof is in the Fortunate Islands, and 
the river Lethe in hell but a small stream of it), 
and when they have there filled their bellies full, 
and washed down care, by the virtue and opera- 
tion whereof they became voung again.” 

Possibly, our Los l-s psychic is not fa- 


miliar with Dr. William S. Sadler’s “Psychology 
of Faith and Fear;” to read it is to learn how large 
a deterrent factor to good health is heredity fear. 
Self-mastery in this respect 1s to avoid disease. 
It is a long recognized fact that the mental pro- 
cess carried on in the brain exerted more or less 
of an influence upon the physical functions car- 
ried on by the body, but only of recent years has 
it been fully understood just how far the mental 
attitude was responsible for or could directly in- 
fluence the numerous complicated and delicate 
functions of the body which are involved in the 
maintenance of health and the prevention of 
disease. 
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ITH George Arliss portraying in so mas- 


terly a manner the character of Benjamin 
D’Israeli, or Disraeli, at the Mason Opera House 
this week it was, perhaps, natural that the “Curi- 
osities of Literature,” that remarkable compila- 
tion by the elder D’Israeli, should catch my eye 
at the Old Book Shop. Isaac, father of Lord 
Beaconsfield, was the only son of a Jewish mer- 
chant whose ancestors had been persecuted by 
the Inquisition out of Spain, going thence to the 
Venetian republic. Benjamin D’Israeli, father of 
Isaac and grandfather of the English premier 
made a fortune in business in London and was 
naturalized as an English citizen in 1801. Isaac 
was educated in Amsterdam and in Paris; he was 
devoted wholly to literature, and his parents, 
after various attempts to make him a _ business 
man, acquiesced in his determination to become 
a man of letters. He published a number of 
poetical efforts that attracted Scott and won the 
friendship of Southey and Rogers, but his great 
work was the “Curiosities of Literature,” al- 
though his commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of Charles I earned him the D. C. L. of Oxford. 
He lived to be 82, dying in 1848, possessed of a 
moderate fortune and a well-established literary 
reputation. Always lax in his attitude toward 
Jewish belief and ritual, he broke with the Syna- 
gogue in 1817 and had all his children baptized— 
a daughter and four sons, of whom Benjamin, 
Farl of Beaconsfield. iYustrious both in litera- 
ture and statesmanship, was the eldest. 

I think one of Isaac Disraeli’s most interesting 
short essays is on the recovery of lost mant- 
scripts. It is a curious circumstance in literary 
history that moderns should owe Tacitus to a 
single copy found in a monastery of Westphalia; 
for while the Roman emperor of that name had 
copies of the works of his illustrious ancestor 
placed in all the libraries of the empire—thirty 
books in all—and every year had ten copies tran- 
scribed, the Roman libraries seem to have heen 
all dstroyed, and the imperial protection, remarks 
Disraeli. “availed nothing against the teeth of 
time.’ He adds: “Yet Tacitus, in fragments, 15 
still the colossal torso of history.” Oddly 
enough, too, the original manuscript of the 
famous Justinian code was discovered by the 
Pisans, accidentally, when they took a city in 
Calabria; that vast code of laws had been in a 
manner, unknown from the time of Justinian. 
This curious book was removed to Pisa and when 
that city was taken by the Florentines, was trans- 
ferred to Florence, where, doubtless, it is still 
preserved, Occasionally, it happened that manu- 
scripts were discovered jin the last agonies of ex- 
istence. Thus, in the house of a book-binder at 
Lyons, Masson found the mechanic on the point 
of using the manuscripts of Agobart to line the 
covets of his books. A page of the second Livy 
is said to have been found by a man of letters 1n 
the parchment of his battledore. while, he was 
amusing himself in the country. He hastened to 
the maker of the racket, but arrived too late. 
The man had finished the last page of Livy about 
a week before. Montaigne’s journal of his 
travels in Italy (1580) was not published until 
two centuries afterward. It seems that a pre- 
bendary of Perigord. desirous of making re- 
searches relative to its history, arrived at the 
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ancient chateau of Montaigne, then in possession 
of a descendant of the great Sieur Michel. He 
was allowed to delve in the archives and from a 
worm-eaten coffer, drew out the original manu- 
scripts of the travels of Montaigne. Two cen- 
turies of incurious generations had left them un- 
touched. 

How the literary treasures of antiquity have 
suffered from the malice of men, as well as from 
that of time! It is remarkable that conquerors, in 
the moment of victory, notes Disraeli, or in the un- 
sparing devastations of their rage, have not been 
satished with destroying men, but have even 
carried their vengeance to books. Ancient his- 
tory records how the Persians, from hatred of 
the religion of the Phoenicians and the Egyptians, 
destroyed their books, of which, [Eusebius no- 
tices, they possessed a great number. A remark- 
able anecdote is recorded of the Grecian libraries; 
one at Gnidus was burned by the seers of Hippo- 
crates, because the Gnidians refused to follow the 
doctrines of their master. The Romans burnt 
the books of the Jews, of the Christians and the 
philosophers; the Jews burnt the books of the 
Christians and the Pagans; and the Christians 
burnt the books of the Pagans and the Jews. 
Students of literature will recall Gibbon’s pathe- 
tic description of the empty library at Alexan- 
dria. after the Christians had destroyed it. Only 
the intrepid perseverance of the Jews preserved 
th Talmud from annihilation whose reading had 
been forbidden by various edicts from Justinian 
down. The Irish deplore the irreparable losses 
of their most ancient national memorials, annihi- 
lated by invaders, a fate which overtook so much 
of the painted history of Mexico. Coming down 
te Henry VIII's time, what wholesale destruction 
of libraries took place by his order at the disso- 
lution of the monasteries! Aristotle is known as 
the first collector of books and what untoward 
fate overtook his library! Buried by his pos- 
terity, the manuscripts were so injured by age 
and moisture that when, at the capture of Athens, 
they were brought to Rome, great liberties were 
taken by grammarians in supplying the de- 
ficiencies. 

Many instances of the accidental destruction of 
manuscripts representing the work of a lifetime 
are extant. Not to go too far back one recalls 
Ben Jonson’s “Execration on YVittlean;” %con- 
sumed by fire in one short hour. There was the 
Dutch enthusiast Hudde, who in 1/700, went to 
China to get instruction in the language so that 
he might study the people and write about them. 
For thirty years he applied himself, gaining such 
proficiency in the tongue that he had the skill of 
a mandarit, amd, in fact, attatnem the™digmty a 
one. Traveling through all the Chinese provinces 
he acquired a remarkable fund of observations 
with which collection he was returning to Eu- 
rope when his cherished labors of thirty years 
were sunk in the bottomless sea! The history of 
Phoenicia by Sanchonianthan, supposed to be 
contemporary with Solomon, is only known to 
us by a few valuable fragments preserved by 
Eusebius. Livy’s history consisted of one hun- 
dred and forty books, but only thirty-five remain 
to us of that pleasing writer. Varro wrote the 
lives of seven hundred illustrious Romans, en- 
riched with portraits. The author lived familiar- 
ily with the finest geniuses of his times; he was 
opulent, hospitable, a lover of the fine arts. Yet 
only a fragment of his works survives. Even of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, who each 
wrote about one hundred dramas, seven only of 
the first two named have been preserved and nine- 
teen of Euripides. Disraeli refers to the suffer- 
ings of Anthony Urceus, whom he cites as one 
of the most unfortunate scholars of the fifteenth 
century. At Forli he had an apartment in the 
palace, and had prepared an important work for 
publication. His room was dark, and he gen- 
erally wrote by lamplight. Having gone out, he 
left the lamp burning. The papers strewed about 
were kindled and in a short time his library was 
reduced to ashes. Hearing the news he ran to 
the palace and butting his head violently against 
the door, uttered such lamentable cries that de- 
noted a brain rendered disordered by his losses. 
He is quoted as exclaiming: “Jesus Christ, what 
great crime have I done! Who of those who be- 
lieved in you have I ever treated so cruelly? 
Hear what I am saying, for I am in earnest, and 
am resolved: ‘If by chance I should be so weak 
as to address myself to you at the point of 
death, don’t hear me, for I will not be with you. 
but prefer hell and its eternity of torments,” 
Urceus, however, was not orthodox and placed 
litile credence in the torments of a literal hell. 
His friends tried to console him, but he broke 
from them and wandered, a wild man, through 
the woods. 

Writing of ingenious thoughts Disraeli reveals 
numerous gems of imagery employed by the an- 
cients. What could be more exquisite than this 
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description of the flight of a butterfly: “It flies, 
and swims a flower in liquid air!” Commire, a 
Latin poet, was responsible for this delicate bit 
of fancy. Apuleius called those neck-handker- 
chiefs so glassy fine, which, in veiling, discover 
the beautiful bosom of a woman, ventum  tex- 
tilam; which may be translated “woven air.” 
What a beautiful expression! It was a French 
poet who wrote this inscription for a statue of 
Niobe: 

The Gods, from living turned me to stone; 
Praxiteles, from stone, restored me to life. 

It was said of Petronius, that he was pura 
impuritas, purely impure; pura, because of his ex- 
quisite style; impuritas, because of his obsceni- 
ties. An Italian poet makes a lover who has sur- 
vived his mistress thus sweetly express himself: 
“Much I deplore her death, and much my life.” 
[ particularly like the sentiment which Fairfax 
conveys so understandingly in his translation of 
Tasso’s description of Olindo: “He, full of bash- 
fulness and truth, loved much, hoped little, and 
desired naught.” So much love, and so much 
modesty! Here is the birth of a great passion 
as revealed by Calderon: “I saw and I loved her 
so nearly together, that I do not know if I saw 
her before I loved her, or loved her before I saw 
her.” 

It is in the essay on errata that the real curi- 
osities of literature are divulged and Disraeli 
probably reveled in the compilation. He tells of 
an author who, having written a silly book, as 
usual, printed the word “finis.” A wit put this 
among the errata, with the pointed couplet: 
Finis! An error, or a lie, my friend; 

In writing foolish books there is no end! 

It was a printer’s widow in Germany, while a 
new edition of the Bible was being set up, one 
night took an opportunity of going into the 
printshop to alter that sentence of subjection to 
her husband, pronounced upon Eve, in Genesis, 
chapter 3 v. 16. From the corrected types, she 
took out the first two letters of the word “herr” 
and substituted “na,” thus altering the sentence 
from “and he shall be thy Lord” to “and he shall 
be thy fool.” It was so printed. The woman is 
said to have paid with her life for her temerity. 
That edition of the Bible known as the Vinegar 
Bible, owes its name to the erratum in the title 
to the twentieth chapter of St. Luke, in which, 
“Parable of the Vineyard” appears as “Parable of 
the Vinegar.” It was printed in 1717, at the 
Clarendon press. This is remindful of that other 
and more serious blunder where the negation was 
omitted from “Thou shalt commit no adultery.” 
It is said that the Company of Stationers was 
subjected by the archbishop to one of the heavi- 
est penalties ever recorded in the annals of lit- 
erary history for this lapse. It is related that one 
of the most egregious of all literary blunders was 
that of the edition of the Vulgate by Sextus V. 
His Holiness carefully superintended every sheet 
as it passed through the press and yet it swarmed 
with errata. A multitude of scraps were printed 
to paste over the erroneous passages, in order to 
give the true text, which patches, of course, lent 
a whimsical appearance to the book. The copies 
were recalled, but a few remained to incite book 
collectors to frantic bidding. Heretics did not 
fail to call attention to the bull of the editorial 
Pope which excommunicates all printers who in 
reprinting the work should make any alteration 
in the text. These excerpts will give an idea of 
the ingenuity of the compilation by Disraeli, of 
his vast reading, hs prodigious memory, his sin- 
gularity of taste, his joy in the work. There are 
446 pages in the double volume J found at the 
Old Book Shop, printed in nonpareil type, which 
has an addendum by Rufus W. Griswold giving 
curiosities of American literature. Sa. Ga 


Even if it an historical lic, the reputed answer 
of the Caliph ordering the destruction of the 
library at Alexandria, illustrates a point of view 
which is still very common, that there is nothing 
good or desirable outside of one’s own country 
opinions. The question asked by Nathaniel, 
Can anything good come out of Nazareth?” shows 
the same spirit. “The proud conviction forces 
itself upon us with irresistible power, that a high 
if not the highest importance for the entire de- 
velopment of the human race is ascribable to 
this German people” is one of several ways in 
which von Bernhardi states his acceptance of 
this idea. It is the point of view not of a true 
patriot, but of a child. or a narrow-minded, un- 
intelligent, if highly educated man. 


Damascus is the oldest inhabited city in the 
world. It is not a seaport nor on a navigable 
river. Only once has it been the capital of a 
great empire. Yet for more than five thousand 
years it has been and still is, one of the important 
trade centers of the world. 
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When Coates Saw the Pope 


Newspaper mén are not given to ostentatious 
grief. Human misery is such a common spectacle 
that they gain great self control in this respect. 
Still, I doubt if there were many of the craft 
who had come in contact with Foster Coates, 
who did not go about their work a little sadder 
last Wednesday by reason of the knowledge of 
the death of this most lovable of all Hearst edi- 
tors—for whatever may be said of Hearstism, 
there is to be found in its ranks a great num- 
ber of genial souls. Mr. Coates was in Los An- 
geles several years ago to get the Examiner 
started aright after the Loewenthal regime had 
failed to put the balance on the right side of the 
cash book, and again just previous to the Her- 
ald’s invasion of the evening field. Whenever 
there was sickness, or childbirth in the Hearst 
journalistic family, Doctor Coates was invari- 
ably called in. He went to Boston and put the 
Journal on its feet, and several times performed 
major operations on the Chicago twins. Lat- 
terly, his operations have been confined to At- 
lanta, the place of publication of the youngling 
of the flock. There is no man in the business 
concerning whom more or better stories are 
told, most of them true, but one of the best has 
to do with the time Foster Coates met the late 
Pope Pius. Coates was traveling in Europe and 
visited Rome. He called upon the papal secre- 
tary, Cardinal Merry del Val, with a request for 
a personal audience. “It is impossible” the sec- 
retary auswerea. “His Holiness, however, will 
pass through the chapel at a certain hour, and 
kneel for a moment at the altar. JI shall try to 
get a seat for you in the gallery, though it is 
doubtful if I can, there has been such a demand.” 
“Oh well!” Coates exclaimed, in that embroid- 
ered verbiage of which he was such a master— 
this being in no sense a verbatim report of the 
interview-——‘let’s not be qualified fools about this 
little matter. I don’t want to look at the Pope— 
I want to shake hands and have a chat.” “Out 
of the question” the secretary repeated. “I can 
only try to get a seat for you in the gallery, but 
I have had to disappoint my own friends in this 
matter.” “Gallery nothing!” Coates replied. 
“Flere, if vou want gallery seats, take these” 
and he handed the secretary a sheaf of them. 
Del Val flung up his hands. “Oh, you American 
newspaper men-—-what cannot you do?” And, 
later, Foster Coates met the Pope and had a 
mutually pleasant little chat. 


“Bob” Burdette on the Verge 


Mrs. Burdette is good enough to take time 
from her ministrations at the bedside of her be- 
Icved husband Robert to send me word that while 
he seems to be unconscious of the world, he is 
not insensible of the many messages from his 
friends, whose outpouring of love is not lost as he 
slowly passes. Writing late Wednesday after- 
noon, she says: “Since seven o’clock this morn- 
ing it has seemed as if the bar might be crossed 
at any moment, but we still watch with sorrow- 
ing hearts.” At this writing (Thursday morn- 
ing) the great heart is almost stilled, but the life 
throb is not yet hushed. 


Geneva Is at Peace 


Alden Skinner advises me from-Geneva that all 
is quiet in Switzerland and that in Geneva one 
would never dream that an awful war was in 
progress so close by. The weather is beautifui, 
everything is peaceful and the numerous Ameri- 
cans still in Geneva are in nowise perturbed by 
the unsettled conditions elsewhere on the con- 
tinent. The Skinners will remain abroad this 
winter—their third in Geneva—and wish to be 
remembered to their many friends in Los An- 
eles. 


Consul Horton a Californian 


I see that my old colleague, George Horton, 
United States consul at Smyrna, is in the lime- 
light just now. due to the rather sensational fir- 
ing by Turkish officers on the Tennessee’s pin- 
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nace. I well remember when Horton frst 
yearned to represent Uncle Sam in the consular 
service. He was on the old Chicago Herald stafi 
and occupied the desk adjoining mine in the days 
when Horatio Seymour, now of the New York 
World, was managing editor. Mr. Seymour in- 
terested himself with Mr. Cleveland and landed 
George a post at Athens where he remained 
through several different administrations. He is 
a fine Greek scholar, reading and speaking both 
ancient and modern Greek. He was transferred 
to Smyrna four or five years ago at his own re- 
quest. George is a native of Oakland. He is a 
poet of high grade and has published a number 
of books, both in prose and verse. 


Artistic Symphony Program 

It 1s a most artistic garb in which the sym- 
phony concert programs appear this year, and 
the audience at the first matinee Friday of this 
week expressed the highest admiration for the 
cover design. The plate for this cover was pre- 
sented hy the Friday Morning Club, the drawing 
being by Mrs. William Bracken Wendt. It 
shows a slrong, draped, female figure, kneeling 
at a harp, the wings being conventionalized into 
the circle of the medallion, and underneath the 
inscription, “Love is the priestess at the altar of 
truth; music the expression of her praise.” It is 
a fine piece of work, and adds its touch to the 
pleasure of the concerts. 


Do We Really Like Music? 


At the Mason Opera House one evening this 
week—probably, every evening for that matter— 
the orchestra played ‘Dvorak’s famous ‘“Humor- 
eske” working in “’Way Down Upon. the 
Swanee River” with a bell xylophone, away off 
ker. as a refrain, and the audience applauded 
heartily! lt was a fairly representative gather- 
ing too. Yet the “Humoreske” was played al- 
most in jig time, and then tortured out of all 
semblance of itself with the xylophone attach- 
ment. The two themes are absolutely foreign 
to each other in sentiment, and how any per- 
son of common sensitiveness of ear could toler 
ate the performance, to say nothing of applaud- 
ing it, is difficult to understand. I wonder if 
there is any real love for good music, or even 
knowledge of what good music is, in the general 
Dl lic. 


Mr. Frank Tells of Belgium 


Lawrence P. rank, in the November number 
of the house publication issued by Harris and 
Frank, tells of his observations in his trip 
through that portion of Europe which is now in 
une throes of warfare, and he certainly did not 
go about with his eyes shut. He has com- 
pressed a vast amount of information into small 
space, his remarks running clear from ancient 
history to scenes at the Ostend bathing beach. 


Born to Blush Unseen 


Henry Warnack seldom writes anything that 
does not get into print. The exception is so 
unusual as to call for comment. The other 
day he expressed himself in a gem of prose 
which he submitted to Harry Carr, in his ca- 
pacity as editor-in-chief of the pink sheet of the 
Times. Carr perused but failed to thrill. “Can’t 
use it in the pink,” he said. “It belongs to the 
city department, if anywhere.’ Warnack made 
a flank movement upon Von Blon, who perused, 
and likewise failed to thrill, remarking, “This is 
not tor the city end. It belongs in the pink.” 
So Henry held a caucus with himself, and, as 
he writes editorials also, decided to revamp the 
idea so that it would conform with the editorial 
standard, and turned it in with his daily grist. 
Unfortunately, it so happened that it was Man- 
aging [Editor Harry Andrews’ night off, and 
Harry Carr was sitting in for him. He scanned 
the rewritten article, and wrote across its face, 
“I don't see what you can do with this unless 
you try the want ad columns.” 


Making a Moving Picture 


Mariners skirting the coast between Redondo 
and Point Firmin the last few days, have rubbed 
their eyes and telescopes, and wondered why the 
government erected a lighthouse a few miles 
north of Point Firmin, and also why, having 
done so, no information was sent out to mas- 
ters of craft. While The Graphic does not pre- 
tend to a large clienteie among sailor folk, it is 
glad to reasstre such mariners as read this col- 
umn, that this 1s no true lighthouse. It is a 
“prop” structure, built by a moving picture com- 
pany. The production in which the lighthouse 
will figure is “The Rosary,” which Lanier Bart- 
lett has filmed for the Selig company. Last 
Monday Mr. Bartlett was host to a small party 
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on the cccasion of a visit to the place where his 
drama is being produced. He had not been 
there before, but he knew that his scenario 
called for an Jrish village, and expected to find 
it in the vicinity of the lhghthouse. The auto- 
nobile followed a road which seemed designed 
ou the lines of an agonized worm, with inter- 
estingly precipitous cliffs, and alluring possibil- 
ities of disaster. Arrived at the lighthouse Mr. 
Bartlett found no trace of village or company, so 
the automobile was urged forward along the 
tortuous road. Complications multiplied and 
brought forth young. Mr. Bartlett climbed hills 
and gazed into valieys in a vain search for his 
village. Finally, he found it, and his guests ad- 
mitted that it was worth all the trials he had 
passed through, they having been quite com- 
fortable through his tribulations. ‘As a sugges- 
tion of what troubie and expense go to make up 
a big moving picture, it might be mentioned that 
the scene of activities, not to go into detatls, in- 
cluded the fcllowing principal items: one hun- 
dred players; haif a dozen thatched cottages; a 
church; several heavy farm carts, with the neces- 
sary motive power; a sow and a litter of pigs, 
many goats; a flock of geese; a jaunting car; a 
carload of photographic paraphernalia; various 
live stock and farm implements and a commis- 
sariat department to provide the necessities of 
life for the animals. The players themselves 
were transported back and forth from Redondo 
Reach for the several days occupied in making 
the scenes. From the vantage point back in the 
hills there was a clear sweep of vista to the 
lighthouse on the coast, and so thorough was 
the attention to detail that dummy cottages were 
placed here and there among the hills inter- 
vening, so there would be no bareness in the 
background. it is an impressive thing, to think 
of the amount of time and money expended on 
one moving picture drama. There are few stage 
prodicers who would care to risk as much on 
any play. The masters of film are more certain 
in their knowledge of their relationship to the 
public than are the Belascos and ‘Frohmans, It 
is a significant condition, and one which the 
great minds in the realm of the spoken drama 
must learn to ponder with more seriousness, 
and less impatience. 


McKelvey’s “Good Reputation” 


I have just learned that when the jury in the 
blackmail case of Attorneys McKelvey and 
Stevens found these two men guilty of mulcting 
various persons through the agency of former 
inmates of the Jonquil rooming house, a recom- 
mendation was brought in that C. S. McKelvey 
be treated Jeniently because of his previous good 
reputation. That would be funny if it were not 
so serious. How soon are exposures forgotten. 
When I was publishing The Daily News we un- 
covered a divorce ring that had been operating 
in defiance of law for several years. A man 
generally known as “Cobbler” Smith was the 
organizer. lJe would advertise that he could get 
divorces quickly and cheaply, being immune from 
prosecution as he was not a lawyer. He would 
prepare the cases and turn them over to a cer- 
tain circle of lawyers, who simply put them 
througn courts, and, in the event of trouble, 
were, of course, in a position to say that the 
evideuce had simply been handed to them and 
they knew nothing of any conspiracy. Perjury 
and all sorts of chicanery were practices in 
which the members of this gang were past mas- 
ters, and McKelvey was one of the most promi- 
nent members of the gang. The Daily News 
drove this circle out of business by showing its 
methods, and McKelvey came to the office one 
day with tears in his eyes, and pleaded for us 
to “let up” on the ground that his wire was 
prostrated by the expesure, and promised never 
to engage in dishonest practice again if we would 
quit. His family life was investigated, and it 
was found that he was clean aside from his mal- 
practice, so we “let yn.’ ‘That is the sort of 
“previous good reputation” enjoyed bv McKel- 
vey, and I understand that, even farther back, 
when he was it Santa Ana, his methods were 
not all that could be desired. He is one of the 
individuals who cast discredit upon the legal 
profession, and no legal! punishment could be too 
severe for such as he. 


Why Ganz Did Not Play 


Rudolph tGanz was scheduled as the prin- 
cipal attraction at the benefit concert given Mon- 
day night at Trinity for the Belgium relief, ar- 
ranged by Mme. Esther Palliser. He had con- 
cemtet by telegraph from Chicago, but when 

Meht of the concert arrived he did 
smear. The secret of it was not a teim- 
‘al outburst, but the fact that in San 
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Yrancisco Mr. Ganz called upon the Swiss con- 
sul, and among other things that official warned 
him against playing for any benefits excepting 
for his own nation. Alt Swiss are under orders 
te remain absolutely neutral, and the consul 


insisted that 1t was unwise to do anything which 
could even be remotely misconstrued as a de- 
parture from the principle. 


Sherley Hunter’s Latest 

Sherlev Ilunter’s friends. are puzzling their 
brains over a small poster bearing a strange de- 
vice which the high frequency cerebrator of the 
Silverwood institutions caused to be circulated 
among them this week. On this sheet is printed 
“Nov. 16—Sherley Hunter” and the figure of a 
cheerful looking individual, with scanty hair but 
genial countenance, fipping into the air an oval 
something, which might be anything from a 
cough drop to a football. It has been learned 
that November 16 was Sherley’s birthday. but in- 
formation as to his age is not forthcoming, nor 
is there any clue to the mystic article that 1s be- 
ing snapped into the air. Of course the obvious 
interpretation is that Sherley says, “Flip—there 
goes another year., What care [? Youth is auto- 
matic.” I suspect a deeper symbolism however, 
and have not yet given up hope of working it 
out. 


Bliven to Be Real Professor 


Ever since Bruce O. Bliven has been taking to 
lecturing at U. S. C. and Cumnock, he has as- 
sumed an air of deepest indignation whenever I 
referred to him as “Professor” Bliven, this, 
doubtless, because he realizes how incompatible 
is his genial and youthful appearance with this 
title. He can object no more, however, for with 
December 1 he will cease all his commercial ac- 
tivities, and devote all his time to scholastic pur- 
suits. He will take charge of the department of 
journalism at U. S. C., and probably important 
extensions of this branch will be made under his 
direction. At Cumnock he will conduct a two- 
semester course on the history of medieval drama, 
his present series being on the pre-Shakespearean 
drama. He also will have classes in a complete 
history of the drama. These with certain tech- 
nical magazine contributions, will occupy his en- 
tire time. 


Business Methods for the City 


Tt is doubtful, when the city fathers, installed 
Jesse D. Rurks as efficiency engineer, if they had 
the slightest idea that his first important sug- 
gestion would be a remodeling of the entire sys- 
tem of city government in such manner as to 
curtail extensively the powers of the men who 
appointed him. His courage in suggesting a plan 
which was foreordained to meet with the dis- 
approval of the supreme powers is obvious, but 
in City Attorney Stevens he has found a sympa- 
thetic and potent ally. There is little prospect 
of this reform being achieved without an initi- 
ative movement on the part of the voters, as hrs- 
tory has few precedents for voluntary surrender 
of power. Moreover, as this is a serious busi- 
ness proposition, and as it is difficult to awaken 
the public on matters which have no emotional 
appeal, it will be a long road. The City Club has 
become interested, however. and today will listen 
to Mr. Burks’ statement of his theory, so it is 
possible that the councilmen will not be per- 
mitted to let the subject rest. Briefly. the plan 
is to conduct the city’s business much as large 
industrial corporations are handled—a _ general 
manager, with a board of directors. The voters, 
as the stockholders. would elect this hoard. cor- 
responding to the citv council. and it would ap- 
point the manager. with full nower as an admin- 
istrative head. It is the sensible thing, hut good 
sense and civic affairs have not heen notably al- 
lied in American municipalities. 


Banishment of Religion and Art 


Religion and art received simultaneous body 
hlows in the headquarters of all Earl publications 
this week. “Parson” Cook, well known as a com- 
niler of church news in Jos Angeles newspapers 
for a decade, was cut adrift, and also. the same 
day, his daughter. Alma May Cook. who wrote 
the art column. It is the gossip of the craft that 
Hoskins of the Tribune-Express and George 
Young of the Record, have a wager as to which 
can get out a paper with the smallest editorial 
staff. and that Young is beginning to he afraid 
that he will have to pay. 


Almost invariably, one thinks of the north pole 
as the ton and the south pole as the bottom of 
the world? Of course, that is because maps and 
globes are nade that way. 


POMONA COLLEGE LIBRARY RARITIES 

ELICITATIONS to Pomona College 
KF whose ilbrary has been made the recipient 

of late of a notable California collection, 
a gift of a member of the board of trustees. 
So many rare and important works relating to 
California, its discovery, settlement and early 
history, are contained in the collection that the 
denation to Pomona College is of state wide 
interest. The Graphic takes pleasure in men- 
tionmeg a tew of the more important works, 
limited space permitting reference only to these. 


First of all there is Hakluyt who wrote what 
Mr. Froude called “The prose epic of the mod- 
ern English nation.’ Hakluyt did more, per- 
haps, to stimulate English discovery and colon- 
ization than any other Englishman of his day. 
His large cellection of travels has remaimed a 
source book since the time it was written. The 
Pomona College gift possesses original copies 
of his most important work. a folio volume of 
“Voyages” 1589, and his final and complete 
work ‘“‘The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiiques, and Discoveries of the English Na- 
tion” 1598-1€00, three volumes bound in two. 
This set contains the original title page in vol- 
tine one dated 1589, on which reference is made 
io the Earl of Essex’s voyage to Cadiz. This 
title pare was removed from all but the earliest 
copies because of Queen Elizabeth's antipathy 
to the Earl of Essex, and another title page, 
dated 1599, omitting all reference to the voyage 
to Cadiz, was inserted. Hakluyt describes in 
this work several voyages to California. 

Hakluvt’s work was continued by Purchas. <A 
very fine copy of his five volume work, “Purchas, 
Hiis Pilgrimes” 1625, is in this collection. Vol- 
ume one centains an account of Drake’s voyage 
and his winter spent in New Albion. The map 
in volume three is the earliest engraved map 
known shoveing California as an island. Otnete 
map is this legend “California, sometimes stp- 
pesed to be a part of ye westerne continent 
but scince, by a Spanish charte taken by ye Hol- 
landers it is found to be a goodly island.” 


Vhat is a rare and interesting book is a 
French work of 1641. “Le voyage curieux, faict 
autour de monde, par Francois Drach, Admiral 
d'Anvieterre.” In this book is a folding map 
which is exceedingly scarce. There is no copy 
in the British Museum. It bears the title “ia 
Herdike Enterprinse faict par le Signeur Draech 
d‘avoir dirguit toute le terre.” It seems that 
the map was engraved by a Dutchman who did 
rot know French and whe wrote Herdike for 
Heroike and in places vsed Dutch words on his 
chart. In the center of the map is an excellent 
vignette portrait of Drake. At the bottom are 
the words, “Carte veuee et corige par !e dict 
siegreur drach.” 

Of considerable interest is Zalteri’s map of 
North America, 1566, Venice. This shows Cali- 
fornia as a peninsula and with many names. It 
is the earliest engraved map known showing the 
Straits of Anian, as the passage between Amer- 
ica and Asia was then known. Actually, the 
straits were not discovered until Bering sailed 
through in 1828. The map maker had heard of 
the Great Lakes and puts in a single “ago” 
with the St. Lawrence flowing from it. 


Other fine old “first editions” are: Diaz del 
Castillo (Bernal)—Historia Verdadera de la Con- 
quista de la Nueva Espana. 1632, being the iden- 
tical copy which Maurice Keatinge used in mak- 
ine his translation in 1801. 


Cooke, Edward, A Voyage to the South Sea, 
two volumes, 1712, original calf. These volumes 
contain the first printed account of Alexander 
Selkirk and it was probably from this book that 
De Foe got his idea and part of his story of 
Robinson Crusoe. 


Concise History of the Spanish America. Lon- 
don 1741. (Dedication sheets left out in the 
later ectition of 1747). 


Vancouver, “A Voyage of Discovery to the 
North Pacific Ocean.” London 1798. Atlas of 
sixteen large folding maps. Several of these 
show California coast. 

Ramusio—Terzo volume delle Navigationt et 
Viaget. Venice 1556. Voyage of Francisco Ulloa 
alone West Coast is described. 

Palou-—-Relacicn Historica de la Vida y Apos- 
tolicas Tareas del Venerable Padre Fray Juni- 
pero Serra. Mexico 1787. 

Linschoten. John Huygen. Itinerario Amster- 
dam 1596. Contains an account of Drake’s voy- 
age Ly a Spanish captive who was put ashore 
at Lima, also a Jetter from Drake. It gives an 
account aiso of the voyage of Francisco de 
Gualle along the ccast of California. 

Lockman—Travels of the Jesuits, 1762, 
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Good Poetry by Various Clever Local Versifers 


GOURMANDESQUE 


O Turkey! My Turkey, 
That hangest on high, 

The pride of a perky 
Young shopkeeper’s eye, 

Art toothsome; art tender, 
and priced, I opine, 

At twelve and a bender;* 
EKnough! Thou art mine! 


Shall I shun thee, my prize ’un, 
My prince among fowls 
tie doctor said’ pizen!” 
But doctors are owls. 
On thy massive proportions 
I cast but one look, 
Then banish precautions, 
And home to the cook! 


Naw haste thee, Jemima, 
The rest is thy care; 

Of onions and thyme a 
Rich stuffing prepare. 


Let sausages cluster 
About the deceased, 

And then for a buster! 
Five helpings at least! 


The feast is appointed! 
‘The sacrifice lies, 

Brown, crisp and anointed; 
Soft odors arise! 

© sound the loud tocsin, 
Then Jeave me in peace, 

While I wade to the hocks in 
Bird, stuffing and grease! 


Nay? think not I shirk ’ee, 

O sausageman’s pride; 
Fit squire of a Turkey, 

Shalt join him inside. 
Potatoes | greet ye! 

© sprouts, ye are fair! 
With gusto I eat ye 

There’s room and to spare! 


As bridegrooms the bride seek, 
With trembling and awe, 
Irom a bottle of Heidsieck 
The: cork I withdraw. 
Hail, nectar’s own brother, 
Tn Paradise pressed! 
And now for another 
Thick slice from the breast! 
ALGO: 


* New England money—$3.10. 


TO THE MEN OF MY COUNTRY 


——~—_ - +--+ 


My bonnie lads, my lovely lads, that ploughed 
the fields of Spring, 

With youth and hope to wing your feet towards 
the harvesting, 

Ti other- fields you 
harvest lies; 

A bloody scythe the reaper swings beneath the 
riven sites. 


Jabour now, and red the 


And sonie of you will reap no more, but Iie as 
well becomes 

The men that stepped so bravely forth behind 
the rolling drums. 

To hold the fields you never ploughed you shared 
the common chance. 

The fight was not less England’s fight because 
the field was France! 


Brave lads, you gave the best you had—and did 
not give in vain! 

They know, who left their dead behind between 
the Marne and Aisne. 

You backed ycur country’s note of hand and 
made her promise good. 

he name she signed in black and white you 

countersigned in blood! 


© well thev know, who snatched at power be- 
vond all human weal, 

And called on God to help the hands that only 
worshipped steel, 

That not on any field of earth has English blood 
been shed, 

But there the flag of right and truth floats 
proudly overhead, 


[ think that in the days to come when over bone 
and shard 

The peasant trains the fruitful vine in fields you 
helped to guard, 

There'll spring a race of mighty men, strong men 
of heart and brain, 

From those satne ields whose clods are drenched 
with blood of heroes slain. 


And not less brave and not less strong that race 
of men will be 

Because the blood of English lads has helped 
to keep them free. 

And not while I’rance has sons alive shall foot 
of foeman tread 

On those tremendous fiel’s where lie her own and 


England’s dead! 


God keep you, men! But come you home or lie 
where late you fought, 

The world in arms has stood jn 

the deeds you wrought. 

And bugle-clear the message comes across the 
sundering seas: 

“Thank God the Anglo-Saxon 
the like of these!” 


awe to see 


race stil! breeds 


And lesser men, if such there be, who held them 
from the “imay : 

Thinking somewhat of Itngland’s need. but more 
of pence or play, 

Will see the star of courage flame, the flags of 
giory fly, 

And rush to serve in honour’s train, to stand and 


fight and die! 
ALGOL. 


FE] Camino Real 
(The Kine’s Highway) 


Toward the hills of Calabasas: 

Througk the San Fernando valley, 

Where the patient feet of Padres 
Long ago were wont to stray. 

Down the city’s busv highway, 

Out across the shifting sand hills. 

Through the purple sage and cacti, 
To the shores of Monterey. 


Like a serpent in its windings: 

In the shadow of the foot hills, 

Twisting, turning, ever onward, 
Now alone the canon wall. 

Every grain of sand; each boulder 

Tells the story of their labors; 

Lives expended all for others, 
Ready! Waiting for the call! 


*Mid the desert’s awesome silence 
Where the ghostly voices, whispering, 
Tell of patient sacrifices 
Tn their lives—these men of God. 
Creed and ritual forgotten; 
And our hearts are filled with reverence, 
As ottr eves behold the bells that 
Mark the way their feet have trod. 


Plodding onward in His footsteps, 
Who shall dare deny them glory? 
Men of God in deed and spirit 
History’s figures all sublime! 
Kings in truth: Sweet love hath crowned them, 
May their memory live forever, 
Where their patient feet still wander 
Down the “Kings Highway” of time! 
—RALPH COOLE. 


CALIFORNIA 


By Ben Field 


All the length of California, 

Down her long Pacific shore, 

Sound the praises of her people 

For the land that they adore. 

With their hands outstretched in greeting 
They are calling to the world, 

To the ships of every nation: 

“Up with anchor! ~ Sails unfurled!” 


Where the desert lay in silence 
Men have found a fertile suwifl, 
In the rocky hills and canyons 
Wealth of iron and gold and oil. 
And the tronic growth unfolding, 
Tn the sunshine and the rain, 
Yields to men a glorious harvest 
Of the golden fruit and grain. 


Chorus 
She is siren, California, 
Stretched a thousand miles and more 
Where the mountains greet the ocean, 
Lying curved along the shore. 
she is siren, California, 
With the Star of Empire o’er, 
And the argosies are sailing 
With their millions to her door. 


And the California cities 

Give a welcome to the host, 

To the world that seeks a homeland 
On thisstair Pacinc coast, 

Where unnumbered virgin acres 
Wait the orange and the vine, 

Wait the farmer who is coming, 
Wait the lowing of his kine. 


In the ecstacy of climate, 

With the lure of sea and sky, 
Art has found an inspiration 
And her temple builded high. 
Now the opportune is calling— 
Never chance will offer more, 
In a life of eager striving, 
Such a golden open store. 


Repeat Chorus 


Man has wedded two great oceans 
At the gates of Panama 

And the argosies are coming 
From the land of king and shah. 
Oh, the wonder of our commerce, 
Of our factories and mills! 

Oh, the bounty of our southland, 
Garnered from a thousand hills! 


Oh, the tang of California! 

Oh, the joy that never dies! 

In her vales and valleys ever 

Waits an earthly paradise, 

And the praise for such a bounty 

And the thankfulness to God 

Surges through our happy being 

While the golden poppies nod. 
Chorus 


GRAPHITES 


According to an “official dispatch from Berlin” 
the Germans hold more than three hundred 
thousand prisoners from the various armies of 
the allies. This means an average of twenty- 
five thousand a week captured. There has been 
no surrender of a large organized force, an army 
or corps, so this must be made up of relatively 
small numbers, taken at various points. It is 
a well-recognized fact, that, except when an en- 
tire army capitulates, the number of killed and 
wounded is at least twice that of the captured. 
On this basis the losses of the allies would be 
much in excess of one million. As they cer- 
tainly have not had four million men on the fir- 
ing line, this would be a loss of more than twen- 
ty-five per cent. No army could have sustained 
such losses and retained its organization, much 
less continued to fight. The statement savors of 
the absurd. 


The great, predominating, characteristic of an- 
cient civilization was slavery, involuntary, unpaid 
service of immense numbers of men. This fact 
helps to explain the immensity of many monu- 
ments, the universality of war, the rapid decay, 
immediately following its zenith of power, of 
practically all the empires of the old world. But 
is there really any ethical difference between 
slavery and money contributions enforced by a 
conquering army? 


Kipling’s wonderful word pictures are far truer 
to life, than the work of any camera. Because 
the incidents he chooses for his tale are a little 
out of the line of humdrum, everyday existence, 
he is called an idealist. Zola and Upton Sin- 
clair inflict on one poor pair of humans all the 
trials and miseries that could possibly happen 
to a score of mortals. But as they write about 
every day city life, they claim to be realists. 
There are those who believe that Howell’s “Lit- 
erary Friends and Acquaintances,” and Daudet’s 
“Thirty Years of my Life,’ are better realism 
and every way more worth reading than any of! 
their novels. Zola’s claim to fame should be 
founded rather on his defense of Dreyfus. than 
his fiction. 
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HERE is an interesting analogy 


between the director who pro- 
duces such a moving picture drama 
as “The Escape,” seen at Clune’s 
Auditorium this week, and the direc- 
tor of a great symphony orchestra, 
and no better description of the 
genius of D. W. Griffith could be giv- 
en than to call him a symphonist of 
movement. It is an infinitely higher 
faculty, in its possibilities, than that 
of the director of the stage play, for 
the reason that the latter, given his 
manuscript, is hampered and _ con- 
trolied entirely by the possibilities 
within the compass of the theater, 


tympani for the universal overtones, 


and his drums for the crash of doom 
—so also does the symphonist of 
movement know all the moods of man 
and nature and art, as they interpret 
themselves to the visual senses, and 
striking this chord and that produces 
effects even more surely than he who 
speaks solely through tone. For his 
is a language that all may understand, 
from academician to groveler. To 
comprehend the message of the or- 
chestra, the finer literature, the paint- 
ing, or the statue, the audience must 
possess a certain degree of culture. 
The moving picture is a universal 








DAVID WARFIELD IN “THE AUCTIONEER” AT THE MASON 





and its conventions. The producer | language, knowing neither race nor 


of moving pictures is limited only by | 


the breadth of his own imagination, 
and the surface of the globe. From 
all that has been in history, to all that 
may ever be, so far as man 
prophesy, it is all his to pick and 
choose. These are the instruments 
of his great orchestra of motion, con- 
trolled by a movement of his hand as 
absolutely as if he sat before a key- 
board of the universe, the ivory fin- 
gers of which possessed a magical 
omnipotence. And as the master olf 
the orchestra knows when to use his 
violins for love and tears, his wood- 
winds for the voices of nature, his 
brasses for the glory of nations, his 


may | 


caste, the true esperanto of art. That 
is why it will not kill any other art, 
but merely take over from all arts 
the functions which it may perform 
more perfectly than they, leaving 
them to their own untrammeled ideals 
in a less crowded sphere. 

Naturally, motion drama has not 
yet, in its brief existence, reached 
anything like the perfection suggested. 
A great deal of it is obvious and much 
is crude, but there are a few men 
who have a broader vision of its pos- 
sibilities, and who are setting such a 
pace for the lesser craftsmen, that 
natural selection and evolution is go- 
ing on rapidly. The film drama ot 


THE NEW 


DIAMOND. DISC 
Phonograph 


Thos. A. Edison’s latest 
and greatest invention. 


Visit our Phonograph 
Department---the largest and 
most complete in the city 
--and let this New Edison 
play the music 
best. 


you like 


REMEMBER—No needles to change—no wearing of records— 
automatic stop—cabinet work embodying periods such as 
Jacobean, Louis XV, Louis XVI, Sheraton, etc. That a 10-inch 
Edison Record plays 50% longer than any other 10-inch records 
and practically every record is a double faced record. 


Catalog on Request 
Frank J. Hart, President 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MUSIC. COMPANY 
332-34 South Broadway Los Angeles 
Branches: Pasadena, San Diego, Riverside, Ventura 


Grand Ave. and Ninth 
L. E, Behymer, Manager 


TRINITY: AUDITORIUM 


Saturday Afternoon, November 28 


IVAN WILLIAMS 


Distinguished American Tenor. Vernon Williams at the Piano 
Prices: $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 


November 23d 


LESTER DONAMUE 


Piano Virtuoso in Recital 


Prices 50c, 75c and $1.00 


November 27th 


MMIE. HIELIEN THORNIER 


Dramatic Soprano in Song Recital 
Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 


Matinees Wednesday 


MASON OPERA HOUSE and Saturday 


Four Nights, Commencing Wed. Nov. 25. Matinees Thursday, 
(Thanksgiving Day) and Saturday 


David Warfield 


in “THE AUCTIONEER” 


Nights and Mats. Lower Floor, $2: 
Bal, 75c, 50c 


Prices: sal., $2, $1.50 and Sl: 2nd 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER vga Ninta 


Commencing Sunday Night, Nov. 22 
Prices: Nights 50c to $2. Bargain Mat. Wed., 50c to $1. 


(Not a Motion Picture) 
5. Sat..aall 
Special Thanksgiving Day Matinee, 50c to $1.50 
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one year is unrecognizable the next, 
and as the finest exemplar of the 
present year we have D. W. Grif- 
fith’s interpretation of Paul Arm- 
strong’s drama, “The Escape.” Of 
this play itself it is not necessary to 
speak in detail. It has been seen be- 
fore at the Auditorium. and previous 
to that was played in its original 
form at the Burbank, though the Grif- 
ith version is so far superior to that 
given on the stage that there is slight 
resemblance. All Mr. Griffith, appar- 
ently, asked of Mr. Armstrong was 
his idea—what is the natural result 
of herding human beings together in 
tenements and slums, and permitting 
them to multiply like vermin? What 
social ills result from such conditions, 
what horrors of heredity, what can- 
cers of environment? 

There was a limit to the answers 
that the stage could give, but none 
to those of the film dramatist. There 
is the sordid story of her who brave- 
ly escapes, only to fall into another 
trap eternally set for women: there 
is the more sordid story of her who 
submits and becomes the slave of 
a bestial husband, her motherhood 
heing her greatest tragedy instead of 
her highest joy; there is the pathway 


EVAN WILLIAMS AT TRINITY 


of crime inviting the boy. into whom 
criminal tendencies literally have been 
beaten; it is all a piercing shriek to 
sod and humanity to do something 
-—anything—for with these, no change 
but must be for the better. And yet, 
in the chaos of vice and misery, there 
Js the silver thread of hope, the provi 
that there are men who are thinking 
of these things, and trying to help, 
In the presentation of such a theme 
as this, with such masterly touch, 
dies the suggestion of what the silent 
drama may become, for D. W. Grif- 
fith’s interpretation of Paul Arm- 
strong’s play is the high water mark 
of the art thus far. RE 


Orpheum Smile Week 


There was so much humor in the 
Orpheum bill this week that when 
the close was reached there was hard- 
ly a laugh left for Morris Cronin and 
his many merry men in their mirth- 
ful moments. The audience was all 
out of laughs. and the muscles which 
involuntarily produce spontaneous 
cacchination were as tired as the 
mother of eight small children after 
washday. It started at the beginning 
of the evening, with the coinedy bar 
act of Adair and Adair, upon which 
mild amusement, not realizing the de- 
mands to be made later on the grin 
machinery, considerable smile energy 
Was expended. Came then Chief Cau- 
polican with his infectious good hu- 
mor, quickly followed by Frank 
in “Back to Wellington,” 


North | 
a worthy |Novelty Quartette deserves its name, 


sequel to his classic vaudeville con- 
versation, “Those Were the Happy 
Days.” By this time everyone was 
ready to laugh on the slightest prov- 
ocation, when Victor Moore and Em- 
ma Littlefield appeared with their 
bare stage sketch concerning the ad- 
ventures of a team of especially bad 
actors at rehearsal. In matter this 
is not particularly different from 
many others of the kind, perhaps be- 
cause (at least so the program claims) 
it is the original of them all, but in 
manner it is so well done as to seem 
new, The laughter was still oozing 
around the house, when the queerest 
individual make-up of many weeks 
appeared. His name is buried in the 
typical vaudeville cryptographic name, 
Lydell, Rogers and Lydell, and you 
can “eeny-meeny-mynie-mo” with 
that combination if you see fit. but 
for present purposes we shall call this 
individual It. It was a representation 
of a bright-eyed but rather wobbly 
old person, with a funny imitation of 
a deaf and dumb man repeated ad lib. 
and possessed all the merit of orig- 
inality. There was a rest for the 
laughing apparatus while three young 
women im white tights posed, as a 
powerful stereopticon threw upon 
their forms highly colored pictures. 
[t is a unique variant of the good old 
roses plastiaue, almost gone out of 
fashion. Walter S. Dickinson started 
the fun again with his bucolic mono- 
logue, telling an assortment of good 
Stories. and keeping well in the char- 
acter. So it is no wonder that Mor- 
ris Cronin and his funny assistants 
were greeted almost in silence. There 
wasnt a good laugh left in the house. 


“Ready Money” Still Popular 
James Montgomery's comedy, 


“Ready Money,” familiar to the per- | 


sistent playgoers, was given its first 
Burbank presentation this week, with 
much success. It is a teally funny 
play, and in almost every instance 
where a laugh was expected, the audi- 
ence obliged. and. in fact. in the Bur- 
bank way, added a few that were not 
expected. Donald Bowles, the octo- 
genarian juvenile, rather overdid his 
assumption of youth, losing a few 
good points by casting aside all dig- 
nity for the sake of being “Bowlesey.” 
Forrest Stanley. as the counterfeiter. 
had an interesting makeup, and was 
received with joy. but there was rath- 
er too much of the funereal for a man 
who was bent upon a really kind hu- 
man action on behalf of a youth to 
whom he had taken a fancy. James 
K. Applebee was satisfactory as ever 
in a small part, but the charm of the 
Play centered in Beatrice Nichols. 
who was permitted to be her own de- 
lightful self. The cast is a large one. 
and the sunport in every respect ex- 
cellent. The general effect of the 
Play is. as intended, decidedly amus- 
ing, and may be ranked with the best 
Burbank performances. 


Variety at Pantages. 


There is all sorts of vaudeville at 
Pantages this week, singing, dancing, 
comedy auartette. dramatic sketch, 
comedy sketch and just vaudeville. 
The feature act with its sensational 
name, “Ruin,” is a disappointment, as 
it amounts to little but a tirade 
against wealth and culture. It is rank 
demagoguery. consisting of five per 
cent truth. fifty per cent falsehood. 
and forty-five per cent froth. Tt is 
calculated to give the impression that 
society girls go about with secret co- 
Caine receptacles in their parasol 
handles and their principal diversion 
is that form of poker which came to 
nnblic attention a few months ago. 
The man of the Henry & Harrison 
Mair is a clever comedian. though 
there is reason to suspect that he 
copied the major part of his act from 
an idea called “It's a Show.” seen re- 
cently at another house. Still. it is 
xood enough to he repeated. The 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Sirect 
Near Sixth 


Commencing Sunday Matinee, November 22nd 


The Burbank Company Will Present 


“The Right of 


the Seigneur” 


A Romantic Play in Four Acts by Thomas W. Broadhurst 


Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25c, 50c and 75c. Matinees 23c and 50c 


THANKSGIVING 
Old Jim’; THEODORE BENDIX 
GOLDEN, from Australia: 
MARTIN VAN BERGEN, Boy 


blonde, Brunette, Auburn: FRANK NORTH 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $1. 

Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


WEEK—JOSEPH JEFFERSON & €O.. “Poor 


and Symphony Players; CLAUDE 


WHITE & JASEN, songs and dances; 


from Kansas; THREE TYPES. 
SCG An. Unwer 


come Visitor; W. S. “RUBE” DICKINSON, Ex-Justice of the Peace. 


Orchestral concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


Pantages 


Isabelle Fletcher & Co. 


“BeGame” 


hy Willard Mack 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Pathe semi-weekly News Views 


The Acme of Vaudeville 


Complete Change of Program Weekly 


Matinee Daily 2:30 


Nights 7:10 and 9:00—10c, 20c, 30c 


Ilein’s Origin 


“TITANIC” 


Spectacular, Interesting, Educa- 
tional 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


THIRD WEEK, BEGINNING MONDAY EVENING, MOM. 23 
The Gaiety Theater Company Will Present 


“A. Stubborn Cinderella” 


With An Alf Star Gaiety Cast 


Regular Morosco Prices: Nights 


2.6u50G ot and $i 


Matinees—25c, 35c, 50c 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM 


(srnnd Ave. and Ninth 
I.. E. BEHYMER, Manager 


LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY, ING, 
Eighteenth Season 
Herr Adolt Tandler, Musical Director—Sigmund Beel, Concert Master 
FIRST CONCERT 


Friday afternoon, November 20, at 3 o’clock 
Saturday evening, November 21, at 8:30 o'clock 


Seat Sale at Trinity Box Office. 
Room 908 Merchants National Bank Bldg 


Executive Offices: 
F’ 3199" Slain 7263 


CAFE BRISTOL 


Seats 25C to 51.50 


6th and Spring 


FOURTH BIG WEEK STARTS MONDAY 


“A. CHINESE FESTIVAL” 


A $10,000 Oriental Musical Spectacle. The Talk of the Town 


MILLER’S THEATRE 


One week only beginning Monday. 


Montague Glass’ famous POTASH 
suit house partner stories 


as it is the only set of four men in 
vaudeville which does not inflict a 
song ot the sea by the subcellar basso 
and work is clean, amusing and | 
tuneful. The Vestoff Trio does a ally 


its is 
siderable amount of really beautifully 
dancing in an act that needs shaping 
up, and which would lose nothing 
by the deletion of the cello solo in 
which Schumann’s “Traumerej” js 
played badly and incorrectly, the fac: 
that the audience likes it simply prov- | 
ing that not even Mr. Vestoff cant | 
=ntirely ruin this master melody. Billy . 
Link, not unlike his brother. Missing, | 
in appearance. brings the lovely Blos-! 


842 So, Main Street 
Near Marsh-Strong Building 


A four reel comedy of one of 
AND PERLMUTTER cloak and 


ieee ertect...36’.” 


= SS 


son Robinson in a typical vaudeville 
act. lively and jocose. The Hawaiian 
troupe of dancers and singers is the 
big offering of the week. This kind 
of music has a special charm alike 
for the educated and the pagan ear. 
and it has seldom been better pre- 
sented. The Keystone comedy film 
is a Catalina episode, introducing the 
inimitable Keystone police force. 


Warfield in “The Auctioneer” 
Revival of “The Auctioneer” with 
David Warfield in his old and familiar 
character of Simon Levi, will be the 
notable attraction at the Mason Op- 
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era House for four nights and two 
matinees (Thanksgiving and Satur- 
day) beginning Wednesday evening, 
November 25. “The Auctioneer” is so 
entirely different from either “The 
Music Master,’ “A Grand Army 
Man, ome rhe Retupn Jot. Peter 
Grimm” that it comes as a novelty 
to view this great actor again in the 
light of a comedian. The role of 5Si- 
mon Levi not only elicits plenty of 
laughter, but it has a strong emo- 
tional appeal as well. The play, orig- 
inally the work of Lee Arthur and 
Charles Klein, has been rewritten by 
Mr. Belasco, in order to conform to 
present day standards. All of the 
living members of the original cast 
have been gathered together by Mr. 
Belasco for this spectal production. 
The company embraces Marie Bates, 
Lola Clifton. Harry Lewellyn, Guy 
Milham. Louis Hendricks, Eva Ran- 
dolph, Frank Nelson, Harry Rogers, 
Esther Sacheroff. Richard Lembeck, 
Alice Avery, Leonard Doyle, Giles 
Low-and Tony Bevan. 


Big Spectacle at Majestic 

“The Whip,’ a great spectacular 
melodrama, is to be the offering at 
the Majestic next week, and the piece 
is said to have broken all records in 
Europe, Australia and America for 
fong runs. The play is a thrilling 
drama of »Enstish sporting life, ac- 
companied by all sorts of spectacular 
incidents and = scenes. 
horse race and a stage wreck and a 
scene brilliantly reproducing Alme. 
Tivssaud's. fan’ous waxeworks. A 
whole train is required to transport 
the scenery and stage accessories. 


“Cinderella” Stays at Morosco 


At the Morosco “A Stubborn Cin- 
derclla” is proving a big hit and will 
he continued during the coming week. 
Ifred McPherson, a well-known bari- 
ione of Los Angeles, is the special 
feature, singing the famous ‘“Tipper- 
ary.  Gracemmdininindke Harry Grib- 
fon, Bessie de Voie, Neal Burns, Billy 
Clifton, Ted Wilson, Mae Emery, 
Paseard’ Clark and the others of tive 
Cast are making the” production a 
noteworthy one. 


Orpheum’s Thanksgiving Week 

Four headline acts are in the Or- 
pheum bill for Thanksgiving week. 
Joseph Jefferson, Blanche Bender & 
Geom bring “Poor Old Jim.” Mr. Jet- 
ferson is the son of Joseph Jef- 
ferson, the elder, the foremost com- 
edian in the history of the American 
stage. “Poor Old Jim,” wherein he 
and Miss Bender, herself a clever 
player, shine, is a lively little play, 
well worthy such distinguished per- 
formers. Theo. Bendix, on his former 
visit, succeeded in putting chamber 
music before vaudeville audiences with 
startling success. On his present 
tour, with a trio of equally capable 
companions, he is again setting new 
high marks of appreciation. George 
White. a versatile dancer, and Isa- 
belle Jasen. of whom the same may 
he said. will be seen in terpsichorean 
diversions. Claude Golden will have 
new tricks with which to mystify and 
entertain, and Martin Van Bergen. 
the singing Kansas cowboy, will also 
appear. The “Three Types,” a unique 
posing act, holds over, with “Rube” 
Dickinson. the Justice of the Peace, 
and North & Co., the latter in “An, 
Unwelcome Visitor,” North's sequel 
fo “Back to Wellington.” The usual 
Pathe pictures and orchestral con- 
certs are also programmed. 


Novelties at Pantages 

“Be Game,” the Thanksgiving week 
feature at Pantages. is from the force- 
ful.pen of Willard Macle and present- 
ed by Jzabtelle Fletcher and Charles 
Avers. “Be Game” is the lesson 
which the wife of a Canadian pioneer 
is teaching her little son at the mo- 


There are a' 
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ment when she is confronted by the 
ghost of a past life that she thought 
was buried forever. There is a fight 
with conscience, a struggle between 
honest aspirations and a disreputable 
past, in which the woman’s better na- 
ture conquers. Klein’s “Titanic,” a 
spectacular presentation of the great- 
est marine disaster of modern days, 
is a special added attraction. The act 
is a mechanical presentation of the 
great ship. Lockhart and Laddie 
have good comedy and good acrobat- 
ics, ‘“Travesty in Slices” is the title 
of a comedy by Saunders and Von 
Kuntz. “Work and Play” is deserip- 
tive of the two men in the acrobatic 
act which carries that title. The 
Rossdale Singers have a neat act, 
with real music. H. M. Bonnell, a lo- 
cal musician who usually appears in 
“burnt cork,” will change his style 
and give his friends an opportunity 
to see him as he is. 


French Drama at Burbank 


Beginning Sunday afternoon, “The 
Right of the Seigneur” is to be pro- 
duced by Oliver Morosco at the Bur- 
bank, The play deals with the period 
of the French Revolution, and is said 
to contain a wonderful combination 
of romance and big dramatic situa- 
tions. Forrest Stanley and Selma 
Paley have the leading roles. 


Evan Williams to Give Concert 


Genuine tenors of the first rank 
are difficult to find. and for this rea- 
son Manager Behymer calls special 
attention to the coming recital of 
Fran Williams, the distinguished 
Welsh tenor, at Trinity next Satrr- 
dav afternoon, November 28. This 
will be his only appearance in this 
city. The program is devoted to 
songs in English by both American 
ond English composers. This is Mr. 


William’s first transcontinental tour, | 


although during the fifteen years he 
has been a poplar idol he has passed 
all of this time in America. Huis pop- 
wlarity explains his non arrival before 
this time on the Pacific Coast. This 
year he will be heard from coast to 
coast singing in recital. concert. ora- 
torio and as soloist with the various 
symphonv orchestras. His is a voice 
not only beautiful in quality and flaw- 
less in placement, but the broad in- 
terpretative resource of his mucian- 
shin makes him one of the genuine 
ienors of the generation. Special at- 
tention jis called to the program, 
which is one of rare heauty and con- 
tains almost entirely American songs, 
and is all in English. thus affording 
a gentiine treat. as his enunciation is 
considered the finest in the world. 


Lester Donohve Recital 


Teachers. pupils and supporters of 
the best in music and art, are asked 
not to forget the Jester Donohue 
niano recital Monday evening at [rin- 
ity. The tickets are in demand but 
the house is a large one and there will 
he room for everyone. It is to be 
hoped that Los Angeles will give a 
worth while welcome to this young 
virtuoso who has pat his three years’ 
study in Evrope to such excellent ad- 
vantage. The program is excellently 
arranged. containing numbers which 
show not only the technical ecuip- 
ment but the fovelv tone which Don- 
ahve has cultivated. 


“Potash and Pe-lmutter” Film 


On the all first run feature program 
at Miller’s Theater for the week be- 
zinning Monday. the star attraction 
is a four reel comedy, “The Perfect 
26 a photonlay adaptation of one of 
Montague Glass’ famous Potash and 
Perlmutter clonk and suit house nart- 
ner stories. The remainder of the 
rrogram js al! first run comedies with 
the exception of the added attraction, 
the Hearst-Selig Weekly, with its 
timely views of the terrific struggle 
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—get His gift at His Store 


Here’s a heady thot , 


certain large hotel manager 

recently wanted to know 

for sure where is_ the best 
place to send his guests when they 


want a new hat. 


The hats that 


came into his check room were 
tabulated for five weeks. 


Over sixty-five per cent carried the 
name of F. B. Silverwood. (Many 
of the guests were travellers. ) 
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in Europe. The management an- 
nounces that from now on it will 
show only first run pictures of first 
quality with favorite players of the 
screen in the productions offered. 


Mme. Helen Thorner to Sing 


Friday evening, November 2/, at 
Trinity, a program will be presented 
by a newcomer to Los Angeles, Mine. 
Helen Thorner of New York. It will 
contain numbers which will appeal 
not only to the musician, but the gen- 
eral public. It contains the best of 
the German lied, and as Mme. Thorn- 
er’s voice is one of rare quality and 
range, it will be an evening of rare 
enjoyment. This will be her first pub- 
lic appearance since taking up her 
residence here several months ago, 
and judging from the host of friends 
she has made, she will be accorded 
a warm welcome. 


Novelty at the Bristol 


Fourth week of the spectacular 
Oriental musical production, “A Chi- 
nese Festival,” which has marked the 
beginning of a new stage in elabor- 
ate restaurant entertainment in this 


city, will begin Monday night at the; 


Cafe Bristol. 
is being arranged for next week, al- 
though the one now being shown 


An entire new program | 


has caused no end of favorable com- | 


ment and could easily run for an- 


other week. 


In addition to the Chi-. 


nese Festival proper, which is a one. 
kour production, a series of Broad-. 


way successes are interpolated be- 


of the Chinese Festival company. 


Ann Montgomery, formerly a queen 
of musical comedy; Rose Taylor, sou- ; 


hrette, Ruth Deneau, ingenue. Bobby j 
Deane, Clara Hazzard, Jack Hayden |! 


| 
\ 


and others are among the fun and| 


melody makers. 


Don’t let your 
child play on a 
street where 
there are car 
tracks. You are 
responsible for 
your child's safe- 
ty. It should 
come first. 


Los AngelesRailway 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. & Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
October 24, 1914. 013724 

NOTICE is hereby given that Wil- 
liam D. Rood, of Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, who, on August 18, 1911, made 
homestead entry, No. 013724, for SE, 
Section 24. Township 1 S., Range 18 W., 
SB. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make final three-year Proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
seribed, before the Register and Re- 


| ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
tween performances by the members| 


California, at 9:00 a. m., on the 8th day 
of December, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: James 
R. Shaw. William D. Newell, both of 
Santa Monica, California; Edith J. 
Thom, of 738 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Frank S. Warren. of 2927 E. 
Ist St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

NON-COAL. 

‘Nov. 28] JOHN D. ROCHE, Register, 












NE of the most charmingly ap- 
pointed affairs of the week was 
the tea with which Mrs. Walter Lind- 
ley entertained Wednesday afternoon 
at her home in South Figueroa street, 


formally presenting her daughter, 
Dorothy to her many friends. The 
house was a bower of pink blossoms 
and ferns and the young debutante re- 
ceived innumerable tokens of love 
and admiration from admiring friends 
hundreds of beautiful clusters and 
baskets of delicate flowers being sent 
in to her. Assisting Mrs. Lindley in 
receiving and about the rooms were 
Mrs. John R. Haynes, Mrs. Joseph 
Horsfel Johnson, Mrs. E. F. 
Klokke, Mrs. Norman Bridge, Mrs. 
George Wilson King, Mrs. John J. 
Byrne, Mrs. Kate Slauson Vesburg, 
Mrs. Philip Kitchin, Mrs. Samuel 
Fowler Bothwell, Mrs. West Hughes, 
Mrs. W. G. Cochran, Mrs. William D. 
Woolwine, Mrs, Thomas E. Newlin, 
Mrs. Walter Raymund, Mrs. Joseph 
B. Banning, Mrs. George I. Cochran, 
Mrs. W. J. Hughes, Mrs. H. T. How- 
ard, Mrs. William T. Johnsten, Mrs. 
Woods Woolwine, Mrs. George S. 
Caswell, Mrs. John D._ Fredericks, 
Mrs. John E. Coffin. Mrs. W. W, 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Samttel K. Lindley, 
Mrs. S. A. Goss, Mrs. Jonathan R. 
Scott, Mrs. Alfred Fallows, Mrs. 
James P. Moore, Mrs. Herbert P. 
Barton, Mrs. Frederick T. Bicknell, 
Miss Ida Lindley, Miss Julia B. Mon- 
nette, Miss Mary E. Haynes, Miss 
Marie Mullen, Miss Juliette Boileau, 
Miss Constance Byrne, Miss Eliza- 
beth Helm, Miss Helen Newlin, Miss 
Marguerite Hughes, Miss Mary 
Hughes, Miss Louise Hunt, Miss 
Florence Johnston, Miss Helen Jones, 
Miss Emily Newlin, Miss Katherine 
Torrance and Miss Lillian Van Dyke, 


In the evening Dr. and Mrs. John 
R. Haynes entertained with a dance 
at the California Club honoring their 
niece. Here ferns, potted plants and 
foliage formed a background for the 
many beautiful blossoms sent Miss 
Lindley and dancing was begun at 9 
o'clock. Assisting Dr. and Mrs. 
Haynes were Dr. and Mrs. Lindley, 
Miss Dorothy Lindley, and the sea- 
sons debutantes, Miss Florence 
Johnston, Miss Delight Shaffner, and 
Miss Katherine Torrance, their es- 
corts, and Mrs, Norman Bridge, Mrs. 
John J. Byrne, Mrs. Samuel Both- 
well, Mrs. Edwin T. Earl, Mrs. Alfred 
Fellows, Mrs. H. W. Howard, Mrs. 
Sumner T. Hunt, Mrs. West Hughes, 
Mrs. Joseph H. Johnson, Mrs, Hugh 
Livingstone Macneil, Mrs. Philip 
Naitchin, Mrs. Mary Wilcox Long- 
street, Mrs. Charles Monroe, Mrs. 
James Worth, Mrs. Thomas J, Orbi- 
son, Mrs. James Soutter Porter, Mrs, 
Willoughby Rodman, Mrs. Joseph F, 
Sartori, Mrs. Cameron Erskin Thom, 
Mrs. Shelley H. Tolhurst, Mrs, 
Kate Slauson Vosburg, Mrs. George 
Herbert Wigmore, Miss Ida B. Lind- 
ley and Miss Mary E. Haynes, 


Mrs. Samuel Fowler Bothwell of 
212 Ardmore avenue, entertained yes- 
terday afternoon with a luncheon at 
the California Club for Miss Lindley 
and many affairs are being planned 
for the charming debutante within 
the next few months. 


Miss Dorothy Lindley was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon with 
which her sister, Mrs. Samuel Iow- 
ler Bothwell of 212 Ardmore enter- 
tained yesterday afternoon at the Cal- 
ifornia Club, Baskets of pink roses 
and ferns were used in the decora- 
tions of the six small tables and the 
hostess and guest of honor were as- 
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sisted by Mrs, Henry Owen Ever- 
sole, Miss Constance Byrne and Miss 
lucy Sinsabaugh presiding at the ta- 
bles Pink monogrammed cards 
marked covers for Mrs. Walter Mer- 
cer Brunswig, Mrs. Erwin Widney, 
Miss Florence Johnston, Mrs. Thomas 
Weeks Banks, Miss Mary Hughes, 
Miss Emily Newlin, Miss Lillian Van 
Dyke, Mrs. Stanley Guthrie, Mrs, 
Richard Jewett Schweppe, Mrs. James 
McNamara, Miss Laura McVey, Mrs. 
ee. Van Norman, Miss Anita Fel- 
setiheld, Mrs. Leo S. Chandler, Miss 
Louise Nixon Hill, Mrs. Robert P. 
McReynolds, Mrs. Pierre Mason, Mrs. 
John D. Fredericks, Miss Helen 
Marks Marks, Miss Lucy Clark, Mrs. 
Frank Gillelan, Mrs. Thomas Cald- 
well Ridgeway, Mrs. Philo Lindley, 
Mrs. Francis Pierpont Davis, Mrs, 
F. Irwin Herron, Mrs. Samuel Has- 
king and Mrs. Eugene Overton. 


Of great interest socially because 
of the prominence of the two families, 
is the announcement of the engage- 
ment of Miss Helen Mordoff Newlin, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. E. New- 
lin of West Twenty-eighth street, to 
Dr. Hill Hastings, one of the most 
talented of the younger physicians of 
Los Angeles. No date is mentioned 
for the wedding, but it is understood 
that the ceremony will be one of the 
‘early affairs of the coming winter. 
Miss Newlin is a niece of Judge Mon- 
roe and one of the most accomplished 
young women of Los Angeles. 


Of much interest to many friends 
liere and in the north was the wed- 
ding Wednesday evening of Miss 
Alie Blust, daughter of Mr. Albert 
Blust of Magnolia avenue, to Mr. 
Hervey Milton Lindley of this city, 
The church was a bower of pink blos- 
soms and ferns, and the wedding 
music was presented by Mr. Waldo 
Chase. Rev. R. E. Thrapp performed 
the ceremony and Mr. Howard Blust 
gave his sister away. The _ bride’s 
own was of white satin lace and 
pearls, the tulle veil being caught by 
sprays of orange blossoms and she 
carried orchids and lilies of the val- 
ley. Miss Iouise Blust was the maid 
of honor and the bridesmaids includ- 
ed Miss Helen Herrmann, Miss Ethel 
Best and Miss Edith Myers. They 
were gowned in pink charmeuse and 
Satin cashmere and carried bouquets 
of rosebuds and maidenhair ferns. 
~ittle Florence Michalek jn dainty 
frock of pink was flower girl. Mr. 
Walter Van Dyke served Mr. Lind- 
ley as best man, the ushers being Mr, 
William Newton Best, Jr., Mr, John 
Luccarene and Robert Elliott. Mr, 
and Mrs. Lindley left for an extend- 
ed motoring trip tnrough the north 
and after December 30 they will be 
at home at 130 North Kingsley drive. 


Mr. and Mrs. James W. Morntgom- 
ery of Orange street entertained 
Thursday evening with a dinner party 
at their home in honor of Miss Fran- 
ces Edwards who will become the 
bride of Dr. Archibald Macleish, No- 
vember 30. Pink Killarney roses, 
ferns and tulle centered the table and 
the guests included Miss Edwards, 
Dr. MacLeish, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Edwards, Miss Irma Milligan, Miss 
Ruth Montgomery, Miss Helen Bur- 
ton, Miss Katherine Torrance, Miss 
Lucile Evans and Messrs. Henry Rey- 
nolds, Arthur Mace, Dodd Rowen, 
Francis Graves and Edward Calder. 


Miss Kate Van Nuys and_ her 
fiance Mr. James R. Page, whose mar- 
riage December 2, will be one of the 
most brilliant of the season’s society 
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stmas Is Ready! 


November 21, 1914 


READY FOR CHRISTMAS—THE TOY SECTION. 
THE ENTIRE FOURTH FLOOR—FILLED WITH 
EVERY TOY TO MAKE THE CHRISTMAS-TIME 
OF SMALL BOYS AND SMALL GIRLS—HAPPY- 


TIME. 


BOTH IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC TOYS—AND 
PARTICULARLY A COLLECTION OF PRACTICAL 
AND INSTRUCTIVE TOYS—THAT NOT ONLY 
AMUSE—BUT INSTRUCT AS WELL. 


Buy Your Toys Now 


TOYS PURCHASED NOW WILL BE HELD FOR 
FUTURE DELIVERY AND WILL NOT BE BILLED 
UNTIL JANUARY FIRST—EARLY SHOPPING, ES- 


PECIALLY FOR TOYS. 


(Entire Fourth Floor Toy Section) 
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events, have chosen their 
party. Muss Anita Felsenheld of New 
York will be the maid of honor and 


Mrs. Richard Jewett Schweppe, sis. 
ter of the bride, will be her matron of 
lioncr. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Clara Vickers and Miss Gwendolen 
Laughlin, while littl Miss Roberta 
Crutcher, niece of the bridegroom, 
will assist as flower girl. Mr. William 
Kay Crawford will be Mr. Page’s best 
man and the ushers will be Messrs. 
Morgan Adams, Don O’Melveny, 
Sayre Macneil, George Ennis, Gur- 
ney Newlin, and Henry Daly. In 
honor of Miss Van Nuys and Mr, 
Page a number of delightful pre- 
nuptial affairs are to be given. Mon- 
day evening, Mr. George Ennis was 
their host, entertaining with a theater 
party at the Morosco and later tak- 
ing his guests to the Alexandria for 
supper. Enjoying the occasion were 
Miss Kate Van Nuys, Mr. James 
Page, Miss Anita Felsenheld, Miss 
Gwendolen Laughlin, Miss Clara 
Vickers, Miss Inez Clark, Miss Char- 
lene Coulter, Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. 
Schweppe, Mr. William Kay Craw- 
ford, Mr. Sayre Macneil. Mr. Morgan 
Adams, Mr. Gurney Newlin, Mr, 
Donald O'Melveny and Mr. Henry 
Daly. 


Judge and Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell 
of 1000 Arapahoe street, entertained 
Thursday evening with a dinner party 
in honor of Miss Van Nuys and Mr. 
Page and this morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Benton Van Nuys motored to River- 
side where they will entertain the 
members of the bridal party for the 
week-end at the Mission Inn, tomor- 
row going over to Mr. George Ennis’ 
ranch where that genial host has 
Promised to cook with his own hands 
the dinner for the entire party. Mon. 
day evening Mr. and Mrs. Schweppe 
will entertain with a dinner party 
taking their guests to the theater 
afterward. Tuesday evening Captain 
and Mrs. Cameron Erskin Thom of 
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LUNCH 


AT TEE 


Alexandria 
Gnill... 


Our special business 
men’s luncheon is prov- 
ing wonderfully popu- 
lar. The new French 
chefs and the improved 
Service are factors. 


For 75c 


—we serve a_ special 
business men’s lunch- 
eon daily comprising a 
choice of thick or thin 
soup, fish or entree, 
vegetables, salad, ice 
cream or pie, and demi- 
tasse. 


SPECIAL 
AFTER-THEATRE 
SUPPER 
SERVED NIGHTLY 
IN THE GRILL 
FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 


Alexandria Hotel Co. 


Spring and Fifth Sts. 
Los Angeles 
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West Adams street will entertain with 
a dinner party while Saturday, No- 
vember 28. Miss Gwendolen Laugh- 
lin will be hostess and Meanday 
evening Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys will en- 
tercain the entire bridal party at din- 
ner at her home in West Sixth street 
thus concluding the pre-nuptial affairs. 


Of special interest to society folk 
is the announcement of Mrs. Manuel 
i Ericson Pete O/ ome VV Csi» bawventy- 
fifth street, of the betrothal of her 
daughter, Miss Margaret Leigh Eric- 
son to Mr. Paul Nourse, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles O. Nourse of 21 
Berkeley Square. Miss Ericson was 
one of the four charming young 
bridesmaids who assisted a fortnight 
ago at the marriage of Mrs. Nourse’s 
sister, Miss Virginia Nourse to Mr. 
Louis Cass. Miss Ericson as yet has 
not chosen her bridal attendants, nor 
named the date for her wedding. 


Mrs. Louis C. Torrance of 426 
South Kenmore avenue will entertain 
with a tea-dance at the Ebell club- 
house Tuesday afternoon, December 
8 introducing her daughter, Miss 
Katherine Torrance to her many 
friends. 


Of special interest among the wed- 
dings of the week was that of Miss 
Helen Reynolds, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Merick Reynolds of 1645 Wil- 
ton place who, Wednesday evening, 
was married to Mr. Cecil A. Grigsby 
of Redlands. Rev. Stanley Ross 
lisher officiated. The home was pret- 
tily decorated with pink and with 
carnations and chrysanthemums. The 
bride wore a gown of pink charmeuse 
with an overdrape of white silk net, 
trimmed in pink rosebuds and crystal 
She carried a shower of bride's roses 
and lilies of the valley. Mrs. B. F-. 
Hopkins, assisting as matron of 
honor, was attired in a gown of pale 
ereen crepe de chine, gold embroid- 
ered. She carried Cecile Brunner 
roses. Miss Caroline King, the maid 
of honor, wore a pink chiffon gown 
and carried Cecile Brunner roses. The 
best man was Mr. William Grigsby, 
biother of the bridegroom. Mr. 
Grigsby and his bride will enjoy a 
motor trip to the north and after De- 
cember 1 they will be at home to 
their friends in Redlands. 


Plans are already under way by the 
new board of governors of the 
Bachelors for the annual Mardi Gras 
ball to be given in February. Each 
succeeding event has been more and 
more brilliant and it will be the aim 
this year to surpass all previous en- 
tertainments. The new board of gov- 
ernors this year is the same as last, 
with one exception, Mr. Roy 
Naftzger’s name being substituted for 
that of Mr. James Page, who will sac- 
rifice his active membership Decem- 
ber 2. on which date he will marry 
Miss Kate Van Nuys. The personnel 
of the Bachelors’ governing board 
now is Messrs. William Kay Craw- 
ford, Sayre Macneil, Maynard McFie, 
Charles Sheedy. Charles Seyler, Jr, 
George Ennis, Don O’Melveny, Mor: 
ean Adams, Henry Daly, Jack Mac: 
farlane, Gurney Newlin and Roy 
Natizger. 


Children’s Hospital is receiving a 
great deal of attention this holiday 
season and plans are in progress to 
put this worthy institution in a po- 
sition where it can be made to feel 
secure in its financial situation. Tues- 
day afternoon Mrs. Wesley Clark of 
the Hotel Darby will entertain with 
an informal tea which all friends of 
the hospital may attend and bring as 
much or as little as he or she feels is 
possible. The only’ requisite is 
“COME” accompanied by a_ dona- 
tion for the little ones, sheets, pillow 
cases, towels, napkins or blankets and 
if you have not time to go to the 
stores to purchase the linens, money 
wilt be equally acceptable. The 
hours are from 2 to 5 and a cordial 
welcome will be given each “comer” 
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as well as a cup of tea. Last year 
snée thousand dollars in cash and 
linen was raised at the “shower” for 
the hospital given at Mrs. Clark’s 
home and it is hoped this year will 
exceed that amount as this is the only 
way they have of providing linens for 
the coming year’s use. 

Mrs. 
Twentieth 


West 
the 


Stevens of 
entertained 


Otheman 
street 


members of the Monday and Tues- | 


day afternoon card clubs with a 
luncheon at the Los Angeles Country 
Club this week, those enjoying the 
afternoon including Mrs. George Pat- 
ton, Miss Annie Wilson, Mrs. William 
Le Moyne Wills, Mrs. A. J. Howard, 
Mrs. James Mellus, Mrs. Joseph Ban- 
hing, Mrs. John Kirkpatrick, Mrs. 
West Hughes, Mrs. Jonathan Scott, 
Mrs. J. W. McKinley, Mrs. William 
Johnston, Mrs. John Garner, Mrs. 
Fred Walton, Mrs. Robert Ingraham, 
Mrs. J. T. Jones, Mrs. Walter Trask, 
Mrs. William Reese, Mrs. E. S. Row- 
ley, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. William 
Morris, Mrs. Eltinge Brown, Miss 
Katherine Banning, Miss Katherine 
Ayer of New York and Miss Anita 
Pattom 


Formal announcement was made 
last evening by Mr. and Mrs. Hulett 
Clinton Merritt of Terrace Drive, 
Pasadena, of the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Rosaline to Mrs. Paul 
Haupt of Los Angeles. The news was 
told at a beautifully appointed dinner 
party at the family residence and the 
wedding which will take place in 
Christmas week will be a_ hrilliant 
event of the holiday season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark enter- 
tained with a charmingly appointed 
dinner party at the Darby Thursday 
evening when covers were arranged 
for eighteen guests. 


Mr. and Mrs, F. E. Fay of 974 
Gramercy place are entertaining as 
house guest their daughter, Mrs. Ira 
A. Campbell of San Francisco. Since 
her marriage Mrs. Campbell who will 
be remembered as Miss Zella Z. Fay 
has made her home in the northern 
city and her coming for this brief 
visit to her home-town is the occas- 
ion for many delightful functions. 


Mrs J. M. Leroy of 1768 Sycamore 
avenue, Hollywood, was _ hostess 
Thursday at a handsomely appointed 
luncheon and bridge whist party 
given at the Hollywood Hotel. The 
table center piece was an _ artistic 
floral design in pink roses and ferns. 


Mrs. W. S. Hook of this city is a 
guest at Hotel del Coronado where 


g 
she has joined the local contingent of 
society folk for an indefinite sojourn. 


In compliment to Captain and Mrs. 
Randolpk Huntington Miner who re- 
cently returned from their trip 
abroad, Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Denis entertained this morning with 
a breakfast at the California Club. 
The affair was prettily appointed. 


Mr. and Mrs, Harry Dana Lombard 
who recently returned to New York 
from Paris, have taken the T. B. 
Crane home at Beverly Hills where 
they will be at home to their many 
friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel J. Selby and 
their attractive young daughter, Miss 
Ida Selby, who returned recently 
from Europe, are again in their home 
at 343 South Occidental boulevard. 


Miss Frances Hill, daughter of Mrs. 
Eugene W. Hill of North Hobart 
boulevard, has chosen December 3 as 
the date for her marriage to Mr. 
Egbert Frederick Whiting. Miss 
Lily Hill will assist as her maid oj 
honor and Miss Ella Lee Herbert 
will be bridesmaid. The best man 
will he Mr. Edward Hill. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Barrows, 
who have been guests at Hotel Darby 
for several months, have leased the 
Arthur Gage home at 674 New 
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Hampshire street for the winter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gage will visit for a few 
weeks with the former’s parents, 
former Governor and Mrs. Henry I. 
Gage at their ranch-home at Downey. 
Later, they will leave for Mobile, 
Ala., to pass the winter months with 
Mrs. Gage’s relatives. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Letts of 
Hollywood have postponed the dinner 
party they were to have given Wed- 
nesday evening, until Tuesday eve- 
ning of next week. 


Mrs. George H. Keppelle and her 
daughter, Mrs. Frederick R. Babcock, 
are recent arrivals from Illinois, and 
are at the Rampart apartments for the 
winter. 


In celebration of the birthday an- 
niversary of Mrs. Roland P. Bishop, 
Mrs. Frank E. Wilbur of Boston en- 
tertained Tuesday evening with an 
elaborately appointed dinner party at 
the Hotel Beverly Hills. The hostess, 
who has been domiciled at the resort 
since May, centered her table with a 
large cake illuminated with candles 
and surrounded with poinsettias. Cov- 
ers were arranged for Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton E. Green, Mr. and Mrs. Ea- 
ward C. Bosbyshell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Cook, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Maines. 
Judge and Mrs. Olin Wellborn and 
Olin Wellborn, Jr. 


Mrs, Edward S. Easton 
handsomely appointed luncheon at 
the Hotel Darby last Tuesday in 
honor of Mrs. Frederick R. Babcock, 
who has recently arrived here from 
Illinois. Covers were laid for eigh- 
teen, and the table was strikingly 
decorated with a tall vase of chrysan- 
themums and a harmonious arrange- 
ment of autumn leaves. The guests 
were Mmes. George H. Kappelle, 
George B. Easton, Russell McD. Tay- 
lor, Mead, Fielding, George J. Birkel, 
David Llewellyn, John Milner, Gray, 
A. P. Stewart, Miller, Storrow, Platt 
and Miss Alice Coffey. 


Judge and Mrs. Stephen C. Hub- 
bell entertained Thursday evening 
with a beautifully appointed dinner 
party in honor of Miss Van Nuys and 
Mr. Page when Thanksgiving decora- 
tions were attractively carried out in 
fruits and foliage. A crescent har- 
vest moon hung over the table and 
the favors were tiny turkeys filled 
with nuts and bonbons while orange 
colored cards marked covers for 
Judge and Mrs. Hubbell, Miss Van 
Nuys, Mr. Page, Miss Clara Vickers, 
Miss Anita Felsenheld, Miss Gertrude 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Mercer 
Brunswig, Mr. William Kay Craw- 
ford, Mr. Don O’Melveny, and Mr. 
Henry Daly. 


Mrs. Thomas Weeks Banks ol 
Nashville, formerly Miss Martha 
Woolwine, is the guest of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Woolwine in 
Lake street for the holidays. Mrs. 
Banks came home in time to attend 
the reception and ball given Wednes- 
day afternoon in honor of Miss Dor- 
othy Lindley who, it will be remem- 
bered, was maid of honor at her wed- 
ding this summer. 


gave a 


Here’s Your Temporary Amenuensis 


Miss May Going, a first-class short- 
hand writer and stenographer, will 
take dictation by appointment or will 
act as temporary secretary in home 
or office. Work guaranteed and 
charges reasonable. Call W. 4189 or 
address 2656 Magnolia avenue.—Adv. 


A. S. M. Hutchinson, author of 
“The Clean Heart” and “The Happy 
Warrior,” was born in India, the son 
of a distinguished English officer, 
studied medicine in early manhood, 
but soon abandoned that profession 
for editorial work in London, and 
since the publication of his first novel 
has devoted himself entirely to the 
writing of fiction. 
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312-322 
A.FUSENOT GQ. 


Begin Christmas 
- Shopping 3Today 


Boxed 


Stationery 
for Gifts 


TATIONERY combines 


beauty with service and 
always makes most accept- 
able gifts, if it is Hurd’s or 
Crane’s make. 
1 quire boxes - 35c to $1.50 
2 quire boxes - 75c to $2.25 





525 S. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phones: A-1050; Bdway 2658 


Temple Costume Co. 


Theatrical and Masquerade 
Costumes 
Wigs, Beards, Masks, Grease 
Paints, Cold Cream, Powders 
Correct and Sanitary 


THE PACIFIC 
AAA Employment 
Agency 


House Cleaning and Gardening Department 


Removed to 445 South Olive St. 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 


Largest and Most Popular Office 


Japanese 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 
Single or en suite 
For 


to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


information in regard 


main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 


Pierre de Coulevain*ts posthumous 
book, “The Wonderful Romance,’ 
was finished just before her death. In 
France it had gone, up to the open- 
ing of the war, through forty-seven 
editions, 
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By W. Francis Gates 


ONDAY night Rudolf Ganz was 


A 

M not. Tuesday night he Was— 
with a capital “W.” Though he failed 
to appear at the Belgian Red Cross 
benefit, he made up for it at his recit- 
al the following night. And, strange to 
say, his audience at Trinity reached 
the highest point in temperature of 
any of the Phtharmonic audiences so 
far this season—for if an audience 
“warms up’ certainly its temperature 
must be higher. Mr. Ganz opened 
with a modernization for the piano 
of the Bach Chaconne, originally writ- 
ten for violin without accompaniment; 
and unless one is a violin specialist or 
is overcome with antiquarian rever- 
ence, he will enjoy the Busoni sonori- 
tres more than the original version. 
A virile and speedy performance of a 
well-known Haydn sonata followed, 
and a broad statement of the Chopin 
B minor sonata. In the final group 
were seven modern compositions of 
which the most wetcorne were two 
exotic numbers by Blanchet, a com- 
poser too recent to be in the diction- 
aries, two equally beautiful numbers 
by the performer of the evening, and 
an example of the skill of Eric Korn- 
gold, the eighteen-year-old Vienna 
composer who already has the reputa- 
tion of having done much more than 
Beethoven at the same age. Two 
brilliant Liszt selections closed up 
the group. Mr. Ganz certainly has 
viaced himself on a par with a num- 
ber of the best pianists that visit us. 
His playing has not the languid 
sensuousness of a Pachmann but it 
has a virile quality and an intellec- 
tuality which adds to its appeal. He 
will yet be ranked among the world’s 
dest. 


Although it may be the wei. 
come extended to Marcella Craft in 
Los Angeles it was not so rapturous 
as that which she received in her 
home town of Riverside, certainly, 
she had no cause to complain of her 
audience at Trinity last week. Though 
not native born, Miss Craft is in a 
sense a Southern California product, 
and there was much interest and curi- 
Osity as to what she has done that 
gave her acceptance in Europe. The 
answer was found in the opening and 
the closing groups of songs at her 
recital. The first was “Old Italian 
Songs"—from Gluck (who was a 
German) Scarlatti and Giorando. 
These were quite in the Mozart style 
and the simplicity of them itself fur- 
nished the vocal test. In these Miss 
Craft displayed the appealing quality 
that goes with a fine voice brought to 
the highest state of artistic cultivation. 
The lyric quality is predominant and 
the caressing, velvety tone production 
was a delight. In the last group on 
the program were four arias from 
ite. Butterfly.’ Thistaisa.was an 
excellent choice as it gave a hint as 
to Miss Craft’s operatic work. It is 
not the size of her voice—that is not 
unusual—it is the beauty of tone and 
the intelligence of its use. Added to 
these features, she evidently has a 
dramatic instinct which, of course, 
could not be given much scope on the 
concert stage, yet showed its pres- 
ence. The songs in the intervening 
groups did not make so large an ap- 
peal, not being so happy in choice, 
with the excention of the “Schlagende 
Herzen” of Strauss which was given 
Prettily. The welcome extended to 
Miss Craft in applause and in many 


floral offerings should make her fcel 
that Los Angeles is proud of her suc- 
cess. The accompanist was Uda Wal- 
drop, a young San Francisco pianist, 
who proved the reason of his high 
standing in the Bay City as a pianist. 


Trinity Auditorium presented a 
brilliant spectacle last Friday night 
on the occasion of the frst concert 
for the current season of the Lyric 
Club, under J. B. Poulin. The pro- 
portions of this room are such that 
one does not realize its capacity until 
after making a mental calculation, but 
its beauty does not need analysis for 
appreciation. The white garbed 
chorus of nearly a hundred women 
followed the wishes of the conduc- 
tor with admirable precision and 
gave a program which, rather devoid 
of novelties, was not lacking in musi- 
cal beauties. The principal numbe: 
was by Henry Hadley, “A Legend of 
Granada,” in which the solo parts 
were given to Mrs. Ada P. Wiseman 
and I'red C. McPherson. The dra- 
matic side of this number was made 
more effective by the clever use of the 
Organ, played by Mrs. Ada Marsh 
Chick. The chimes, placed in the rear 
of the room but manipulated from the 
organ, brought out the recurrent 
theme of the “Ave Maria” with de- 
lightful effect. In fact every time the 
organ is used in conjunction with the 
numbers given by the Lyric Club the 
interest is much increased. This is 
but logical. A chorus of women’s 
voices has the majority of its tones 
above middle C. An evening of this 
vocal combination leaves one some- 
what “up in the air” so to speak. But 
when the organ comes in with its 
strong body of lower tones, forming 
a rich base support for the voices, it 
is then the most beautiful balance is 
obtained. The club is fortunate in 
having so able an organist in its mem- 
bership as Mrs. Chick. The public has 
come to recognize the wonderful 
work Mrs. Blanche Robinson does in 
accompanying all the selections of 
the club from memory, and so it 
“pays in advance” to applauding her 
first appearance. Fred McPherson 
sang a selection from Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem Mass” in a manner. which 
shows the great possibilities of his 
voice. At present his style is some- 
what accentuated, but that should 
be smoothed by experience. His 
work pleased the audience, as did also 
that of Mmes. Cunningham and 
Moyse in incidental solos. 


Pressure of space is the only ex- 
cuse for lack of a more extended no- 
tice than can be given of the concert 
for the Belgian relief fund at Trinity 
last Monday night by Mmes. Esther 
Palliser, Clifford Lott, Thilo Becker, 
Leonora Pier and Messrs. Axel Sim- 
onsen, Clifford Lott, FE. H. Mead 
and Will Garroway. ieee 10- 
gram was an unusually good one with 
an unwonted variety, which appealed 
to the large audience. The program 
books were of handsome souvenir 
style. A goodly sum was netted for 
the European unfortunates. The af- 
fair was organized by Mme. Palliser. 


Conductor John D. Beall and his 
chorus at the University M. E. church 
presented a program much better 
than that which usually obtains at 
stich affairs, Tuesday night. Soloists 
werc Mrs. Beall, Mrs. Pelletti, Mrs. 
Fredk. Richards. Mrs. Pribeaux. and 
Messrs, Harry Johnson, Chas. Bark- 


dull, John Buchanan, Marco Pelletti 
aud Henry Page. Mrs. Beall sang 
one group of new songs by Roy La- 
mont Smith and another by Frank 
H,. Colby, from manuscript, in each 
case accompanied by the composer. 
Mr. Beall, though a tenor of unusual 
skill, contented himself with conduct- 
ing his excellent chorus and. or- 
chestra. 


At the third of the Lebegutt series 
Of popular orchestral concerts given 
at Temple Auditorium last Sunday at- 
ternoon the orchestra played the Bec- 
thoven ‘Prometheus” overture, an 
opera prelude by Director Lebegott, 
the “Tannhauser” overture and the 
“Dance of the Hours,” from Giocon- 
da. Ray Hastings was instrumental 
soloist, playing with the orchestra an 
organ fantasy, by Heimenschneider, 
in his accustomed scholarly style. 
Mrs. Lebegott was the vocal soloist, 
singing an aria from “Lucia” with 
pleasing coloratura voice heard in 
former years on the same stage in 
opera. These concerts offer such a 
variety of enjoyable music that it is 
regretable the public does not attend 
in larger numbers. Light attendance 
for such programs does not speak 
well of the Los Angeles interest jn 
good music. 

With a program comprising but two 
ensemble selections and a group of 
songs, the Brahms quintet club 
opened its season at Blanchard hal! 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
last. The programmed works were 
the Sinding G major quintet and the 
Brahms B flat piano quartet. The 
Sinding work is as beautiful as could 
be found in quintet literature. Especi- 
ally is the finale of this work an en- 
trancing piece of musical expressive- 
ness. For the sensuous beauty of 
tone quality the ensemble of the 
Brahms Quintet Club would be hard 
to excel, in the western two-thirds of 
this country, and in unity of attack 
and various points of shading, its 
equal would be hard to find in that 
or a larger territory. The Sindine 
work is warmer in tone color, less 
formal perhaps in construction than 
the Brahms quartet which followed. 
Tt had the Sinding sweep of arpeg- 
gios and a certain touch that reminds 
one of Grieg, together with a dra- 
matic feeling for climax that smacks 
of the orchestra. Tt was marked that 
the quintet, Messers. Seiling, Rovit- 
ski, Kopp, Simonsen and Grunn 
never did better work than in this 
Sinding number, and possibly as 
much could have been said of the 
Brahins. Mrs. W. N. Tiffany was 
soloist, singing five songs in French, 
with beautiful quality of tone and de- 
licacy of shading, accompanied by 
Blanche Ebert. It was pleasing to 
note that the matinee audience was 
about double that of Jast year. 


I must admit being out of sympathy 
with the idea of singing foreign 
tongues to American audiences, 
whether it be local singers or travel- 
ing artists. Possibly, readers of this 
department of The Graphic may have 
noted something of this, heretofore. 
Here is my whole contention—and it 
is being accepted more and more 
across the continent—I claim no pat- 
ent of origination on it: A song is a 
story told in verse. The singer is 
telling the story, and supposedly 
wants the audience to understand it. 
The music is the medium of heighten- 
ing the impress of the text. To reach 
the mind of the auditors it is neces- 
sary—absolutely essential—to tell the 
story in a language they understand. 
If told in any other language the 
song is a failure in its first essential. 
And if told in English so emasculated 
of consonants as to be non-under- 
standable, it is just as much of 4 
farce and a failure. The conclusions 
from these premises are: Sing Eng- 
lish; sing it so it can be understood: 
if you can’t do that—don’t sing. 
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Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach 
Irench and English diction, specialties 

Phone 10082: 74710 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hal] 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
Seven years a member of the Faculty 
of the N. E. Con. of Music, Boston. 
Vocal Instruction. Phone 35525 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 

Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 

Phone 51973 


G HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


COLLEGE oF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Therough, Modein Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARK 
Voice Culture 

708 Majestic Theatre Building 

Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway. 














Call Phone—F 24120; Broadway 2246. 
Seen ni 


WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


624 S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard). Dav 
pupils only. New building. Out-of- 
door study. Music, Art, advanced 
Work in Literature and Modern Lan- 
2uages 
EURYTHYMICS: ‘The Jacaues Dal- 
vroze system of Rhythmic Gymnasties 
is part of the regular course, 
Curriculum on Application. 
Principal, MISS I. @. PIRRET 
Telephone 556090 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Bulld- 

ing in the West, 

For terms and all Information apply to 
Fr. W. BLANCHARD 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill 8t. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ner 
FOR RENT 


Well lighted and Quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artista. 
For terms, ete., apply to the 
munager, 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
A 
October 5, 1914, 

Non-Coal., 024198. 


_ NOTICE is hereby given that Elias 
Victor Rosenkranz, whose postoffice 
address is 526 California Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif., did, on the 5th day of 
August, 1914, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 024198, 
to purehase the EY SE4% and SEY 
NE, Section 15, and NW'% SW, Sec- 
tion 14, Township 1 S., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian. and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
3. 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that, pursuant to such appli- 
cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised, at $400; that said ap- 
plicant will offer fina] proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 21st day of December, 1914, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. § 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
(Dee. 12) 


Sierra Madre Club Dances 


Sierra Madre Club has issued in- 
vitations for another of its enjoyable 
dinner dances, to be held this evening 
in the handsome club-rooms in the 
Los Angeles Investment Building. 
These occasions have proved so pop- 
ular that the plan is to continue them 
weekly through the winter. The 
unique thing about them is the pleas- 
ing combination of dinner, dance and 
a dancing class, under the capable di- 


‘rection of Miss Elise Schuyler, 
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NEW YORK PLAY GOSSIP 


N EW YORK, Nov. 16.—We have 
‘ been enjoying the novelty of a 
new theater, which had the week all 


to itself, so far as openings were con- 
cerned. It is called the Punch and 
Judy Theater, and is an institution so 
interesting that it promises to outlive 
even its interesting first production, 
“Ulre Marriage of “Columbine.” The 
theater is situated in West forty- 
Ninth street and for all the world it 
looks like a hastily built automobile 
garage. Charles Hopkins, sometime 
actor, playwright and producer, is re- 
sponsible for it. 

Hard old Punch and good old Judy, 
painted on the walls outside and 
glimmering in the highly colored win- 
dows, seemed to have risen from the 
dust of roadside banners to the aris- 
tocracy of art as it is practiced along 
Broadway. We went in with a troop 
of childish fancies tagging at our 
heels and hurrying us on. Then we 
turned to the right or left, instinctive- 
ly ducking our heads (though there 
was no reason for it) and found our- 
selves in the strangest place on the 
theatrical map. Straight across the 
house stretched high-backed benches, 
apparently, like so many pews. These 
proved, however, to be equipped with 
folding orchestra chairs—design giv- 
ing way to comfort. We felt. rather 
funny sitting there, but we probably 
didn’t look nearly so funny as ihe 
men and women in the queer wooden 
boxes at the rear and sides of the 
house, With only their heads and 
necks showing they suggested SO 
many Punches and Judies in evening 
dress, who were there to entertain 
rather than be entertained. Any two 
of them might have been made the 
hit of the night by living up to their 
elevated box, which reseed noth- 
ing so much as the traditional Punch 
and Judy booth. It was all quaint, 
down to the boy-ushers in their full- 
skirted coats of blue. In every de- 
tail the theatre established itself at 
once as a complete novelty. 


Harold Chapin is the name of the 
playwright who gave “The Marriage 
of Columbine” to Miss Horniman. 
She had it acted in London by her 
players, as well as at Manchester. 
The action of the piece passes in Dor- 
chester in the home of Scaramouche, 
the clown. He and Columbine are 
just as happy in their family hfe as 
any of the worthy citizens of the 
town. It does happen, however, that 
their union is somewhat less conven- 
tional. There are the children. hap- 
py as their parents are and as domes- 
tic as any burgess’ offspring. It 
merely happens that Columbine ana 
her husband do not think that love is 
in the least affected by magistrates or 
licenses or such aids to respectabil- 
ity as are necessary in other walks 
of life. They are happy and unthink- 
ing, and in their devotion to each oth- 
er, ignorant that there can be any 
other elements in marriage that are 
not in their own. 


But the serpent enters. He comes 
to interview the family. The indiffer- 
ent clown leaves him to talk .with Co- 
lumbine just as certain other great 
stars not of the sawdust ring allow 
their wives to do the talking ‘because 
it is safer. At all events the inter- 
viewer learns that there are miore 
children than there are marriage li- 
censes and that the disproportion here 
is really too much of a contrast with 
the accepted view on this important 
subject, #0 go unnoticed. So he per- 
suades Columbine that she has heen 
in the wrong, and wants to marry her 
himself to save her from the conse- 
- quences of her evil. He does this, 
but Scaramouche arrives at his lodg- 
ings immediately and takes his wile 
away with him. It is by this tale that 
Mr. Chapin seeks to contrast the 


ga Petrova); Papa’s Darling 
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narrowness and bitterness of provin- 
cial life with the simplicity and gen- 
erosity of the mummers. The four 
acts in which this is revealed pass in 
the home of the clown, and the lodg- 
ing house to which the straitlaced 
editor takes Columbine. The recep- 
tion to the play was not over cordial. 
judging from the columns of the lo- 
cal press. 


This week we have a choice list 
from which to select. “The Garden 
of Paradise,” a spectacular fairy play 
by Edward Sheldon, made over from 
“The Little Mermaid” by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen is offered. “The Traf- 
fic,’ long a road attraction, has hnally 
succeeded in breaking into a Broad- 
way Theater and succeeds John Ma- 
son at the New York. “What lt 
Means to a Woman” is the ambiguous 
title of a play to be offered at the 
Longacre, and the Hudson Theater 
will have “The Big Idea,” which has 
already won success under the title 
“Wanted: $22,000.” The Metropoll- 
tan Opera Company will begin its reg- 
ular season, and thus we have a vart- 
ety o: entertainment. 


Meanwhile, artistic chefs from 
whom we partake of our theatrical 
bill-of-fare, offer this enticing cata- 
logue of delectable dramatic tid-bits: 

iattle’ Cry;, Cataeand the Cherub, 
and other short plays at the Princess; 
Chin-Chin (Montgomery and Stone); 
Daddy Long-Legs (Ruth Chatterton) ; 
Dancing Around; Diplomacy (Wil- 
liam Gillette, Blanche Bates, Marie 
Doro); Experience; Forest of Happy 
Dreams: Girl from Utah (Julia San- 
derson, Donald Brian and Joseph 
Cawthorn); The Goal; The Hawk 
(William Faversham); High Cost of 
Loving (Lew Fields); Highway of 
Life; Innocent; It Pays to Advertise; 
Kick In; Law ‘of the iPand lenier ey 
lac Domino: ities Lace; Marriage 
of Columbine; Mary Goes First (Ma- 
rie Tempest}; Miracle Man; Mr. Wu 
(Walker Whiteside); My Friend from 
Kentucky (J. Leubrie Hill); My 
Lady’s Dress; Omar, the Tentmaker 
(Guy Bates Post); Only Girl; On 
Trial; Outcast (Elsie Ferguson), 
Pair of Silk Stockings; Panthea (Ol- 
+ Perfect 
Lady Rage Stahl): Phenttoee Rival 
(Leo Dietrichstein); Pygmalion (Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell); Suzi; That Sort 
(Nazimova); Things That Count; 
Twin Beds; Under Cover; Wars of 


ltne World. 


| 
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News of Books 


“TWistoric Homes in New England,” 
one of Little, Brown & Co.’s holiday 
books. is by Mary H. Northend, and 
in addition to the history and descrip- 
tion of the text will have nearly a 
hundred full-page plates in halftone 
and many other illustrations. 


Little, Brown & Co, announce the 
new edition, the tenth, of “Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations,” edited by Na- 
than Haskell Dole. This is the first 
révision the book has had for nearly 
a quarter of a century. The new 
volume will contain quotations from 
nearly 200 of the more important 
writers of the last few decades not 
included in the previous editions. 


Marie Sukloff, author of “The Life 
Story of a Russian [xile,” who was 
sent by the Russian Government to 
Siberia for life, but escaped to this 
country, says that although she has 
fought the Russian government all 
her life, and is on principle opposed 
to war, she would if she were a man, 
join fhe eumy of the allies, because 
“Prussian militarism has been one of 
the supports of Russian autocracy 
not only morally, but materially.” 
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QUALITY SHOWS 
IN DESMOND’S CLOTHES 


We wish to call your attention to our unusual showing 
of men’s and young men’s suits and overcoats, designed 
by the highest paid experts in their line, hand-tailored and 
} silk sewn in the most up-to-date 
tailor shops in the world. We are 
proud to offer you these first-qual- 

ity garments at 





$20 and $25 


The suits include the newest Eng- 

















The overcoats are in 
Balmacaan, Chesterfield and King 


lish models with patch pockets and 
broad lapels, and the 
servative form-fitting models 
neat mixed worsteds, 
white silk mixed fabrics and the 
newest Tartan plaids and checks. 


con- 
in 
and 


more 


black 


the 


newest 


George styles to please every dis- 
criminating man. 


way 
— aM: \ 
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. 7 Prices Range $15 to $40 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR DUNLAP HATS 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
WOMEN’S DRESS ACCESSORIES 


ESTABLISHED 1862 
esmondS 
THIRD ST. AT SPRING 


LOS ANGELES 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of 
Los Angeles. 

Estate of Mrs. Ella Ransom, deceased. 
Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed administratrix of the Estate of 
Mis. Elia Ransom, deceased, to the 
creditors of, and ‘all persons having 
claims against the said deceased, to ex- 
hibit the same with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the 
first publication of this notice to the 
said administratrix at the office of John 
Beardsley, her attorney, at 336 Title 
Insurance Building, at the northeast 
corner of Fifth and Spring streets, City 
of Los Angeles, in the County of Los 
Angeles. 

Dated this 9th day of November A. 


D., 1914. 
LOUISE APPIER, 
Administratrix. 
JOHN BEARDSLEY, 
236 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles 
Attorney for Administratrix. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
October 24, 1914: 013605 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hippo- 
ly te Bieule, of Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, who. on July 18, 1911, made ad- 
ditional homestead entry to H. &. 8643, 
No. 013605, for Lot 1, Section 27. Town- 
ship 1 5&., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed. notice of intention to make 
final three-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. 5. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, 
at 9:00 a. m., on the 8th day of De- 
cember, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 
Alivaras, of Santa Monica, 
Stephen WwW. Chick, of 2170 Sunset Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Herry O. Wilming- 
ton, of 1507 McCollum St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Lusetta Schueren, ‘of 6119 Selma 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

NON-COAL. 

[Nov. 28] JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 


GTeose 
Calif; 


Nooks For Book-Hunters 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 
cents a day. Special yearly rate. 
314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORH, 226 West First St. 





Arts and Craits 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Fall Term— All branches taught 
Day and Night Classes. Est.-Inc. 1887. 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Cat. 








COLLIEGEH OF FINE ARTS U. Ss. eG 


Leading Art School of the West 
L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 60 
Tel. 39086; Gar. 375 


Ww. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8. Broad- 
Way. Main 9387; Home F8037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 8. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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TN “The Rise of Jennie Cushing,” 

Mary S. Watts has written a sur- 
passingly good book. The writer, al- 
ready well known as the author of 
“Nathan Burke,” has set forth a de- 
lineation of a character which stands 
alone in unique vividness. Jennie Cush- 
ing, when the story opens, is a little 
bit of flotsam on the gutter of life. She 
lives with an enforcedly retired pro- 
fligate anid her male cumpanion, child 
of God knows what unfortunate 
woman. The mode of Jennie’s life 
with the old harridan—a constant 
flight from one unsavory rookery to 
another-—-coupled with Jennie’s won- 
derful inborn trait of reticence and 
abnormal power of observation, serve 
to make her a child apart from all 
others; she would have been “differ- 
ent” in any environment. In her piti- 
ful life in these sordid surroundings, 
two sweet traits find soil and take 
root, a passionate love for flowers and 
children. A sudden breaking up of 
her ‘“guardians’” abode leaves Jennie 
adrift, and she is sent to the reforma- 
tory for lack of any other place. 

In .his unpromising place Jennie’s 
development begins. She leaves it to 
go as “help” to a Mrs. Doane, and 
this part of the book is one long 
chuckle. Such shiftlessness, confusion, 
child-like management, and = scrupu- 
lous cleanliness withal, never before 
were met. Here, indirectly, the rich 
Meigs family is introduced, and 
finally Donelson Meigs the artist. In 
Jennie he finds the incentive and in- 
spiration, lacking which before, he 
had been driven almost to reconcile- 
ment with dilettanteism. The nat- 
ural ard inevitable happen, he and 
Jennie depart for Paris where all the 
artists are not so “all-fired married” 
as one character puts it, and Don 
wins fame. But their happiness does 
not last long, and Jennie, with her 
calm  far-sightedness—hiding though 
it does an aching, loving heart—fore- 
stalls the painful break which was 
bound to come, and leaves the artist. 
On her way back to America she 
meets an eminent English suffragist, 
and for a while takes a position as 
her secretary, but tires of her and 
all of her adherents, even before they 
discover her “awful” past, and de- 
termines to leave the mere talkers and 
Start to do some thing really worth 
while on her own account. The fina! 
picture of Jennie in the reconstruct- 
ed Doane adobe is idyllically beauti- 
tel. 

There is much more to the story 
than can be summarized, it must be 
read, and then read again. It is a 
tale of unflagging interest, its char- 
acters drawn with life-like clearness, 
and abounds in delightful humor, in- 
spite of the serious main plot. In the 
Portrait given of Miss Carrie Donel- 
sor. there is limned a tongue the 
equa! ot which seldom has been por- 
trayed! In the most ordinary con- 
verse it shoots forth a gatling charge 
of needles, and when the vials of Miss 
Carrie’s wrath are uncorked—cor- 
rosive acid! Concerning this book 
though one can only quote Jennie her- 
self in her commendation of the art- 
ist’s studio, and do anything like 
real justice to the story: “It’s that 
way about everything that’s really 
beautiful. You can’t talk about it. 
You only feel that it’s what ought to 
be, and nothing else could be put with 
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it, and rothing taken away from it.” 
(“The Rise uf Jennie Cushing.” By 
Mary S. Watts. The Macmillan Co.) 


War History is Begun 

Paralleling in book form the im- 
portant magazine “scoop” registered 
by The World’s Work, Mitchell Ken- 
nerley has published “The Great War 
From the Assassination of the Arch- 
duke to the Fall of Antwerp,” by 
Frank H. Simonds. This book is 
written as a record of authenticated 
events, and, probably, will form the 
hrst volumne of a contemporary his- 
tory of the European. war. Mr. 
Simonds has taken no side in the con- 
troversy, and sets down the actua! 
causes of the war, without consider- 
ing their validity. His attitude to- 
ward the events is similarly uncolor- 
ed. As editorial writer on the New 
York Evening Sun staff he has been 
in a position to sift, compare, reject 
and deduce from the mass of material 
and guesswork that has been offered 
by the daily papers, and he has donea 
fine, concise piece of work. The de- 
mand for this account of the conflict 
may be imagined from the fact that 
even before the publisher had mar- 
keted the first edition, a second edi- 
tion had to be printed. The neces- 
sitv for stch a book as this is not, 
however, any indictment of the ac- 
curacy of the newspaper dispatches. 
Strange as it may seem, in view of 
past performances, the publishers and 
correspondents appear to have risen 
to the occasion in this war, and rea- 
lized their responsibility to the pub- 
lic as never before. There is a re- 
markable unanimity in the informa- 
ion as supplied from the competing 
news services, and there have been al- 
‘nost no positive statements that were 
discovered later to be unfoundea. 
There have been overstatements, it 
is true, but that is natural. The nec- 
essity for such a book as this of Mr. 
Simonds’ rises from the vast nature 
of the conflict. It is impossible for 
the average man to read the multi- 
plied dispatches daily, and keep in his 
mind a consecutive idea of what is 20: 
ing on. It is only when the mass is 
digested, and placed in consecutive 
form, as in this volume, that he gets 
his real view of the greatest struggle 
in ail history. When the war is over, 
the real task of the historian will be- 
gin. Meanwhile, this is a book that 
is almost necessary at the present 
time. (“Lhe Great War.” By Frank 
H. Simonds. With numerous maps. 
Mitchell Kennerley.) 


“Lyric Land of California” 


Exquisite in form, a bit of tasteful 
typography is “The Lyric Land of 
California,” a little prose lyric itsel! 
by Mrs. Mabel Urmy Sears, illus- 
trated by verses of her brother, Clar- 
ence Urmy, and by reproductions of 
etchings by Benjamin Brown, a paint- 
ing by William Wendt, and an anony- 
mous photograph. It is a slender bit 
of a brochure, in which Mrs. Sears 
has exercised the nicest discrimina: 
tion and reserve. Anyone with a nor- 
mal vocabulary can rant about Cali- 
fornia; it is given to few to be able 
to join in happy wedlock of sound 
and sense, charming phrases in which 
the lure of the coast country is ex- 
Pressed, In this little study there is 
found a realization of the enchant- 
ment of California, from its golden 
age of history, though this is not a 
historical sketch, to its familiar scenes 
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‘*A book to commend to all women readers’’ is 


SATURDAY’S 
CHILD 


the new novel by the author of ‘‘Mother’’ 


‘‘Mrs. Kathleen Norris, the author of 


‘Saturday’s 


Child,’ is gifted with a charm of writing so perfect that 
her books, like folk-song melodies, live forever in the 


hearts of the people. ’’ 


Get it at the Bookstore or Library 
on Monday 


Did you rad THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HAR- 
MAN which we recommended to you last week? 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


64 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Should we recommend to you 
any book of which you do 
not approve, will you kindly 
write to us and tell us why? 


Is Your Holiday Shopping 
An Irksome Problem? 


We have just issued a 


comprehensive guide to 


aid the Christmas buyer that we think will 


considerably lighten the problem. 


A. postal 


card telling your address will bring it. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


252-244 South Spring 


AMAS 


BOOKS 


New and slightly used sets of Standard Authors at one-half to one- 


fifth publishers’ prices. 
pigskin. 


First editions, art books, etc. 


Choice sets of the classics in old calf or 


If you seek a gift for a book- 


lover it is worth while to spend a half hour or more browsing through 


our unusual stock. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
518 So. Hill St. 


F-3250 


of mountain range and sea, yet it is 
not a guide book. There is a keen 
knowledge of its atmospheric loveli- 
ness, and the mystery of the purples 
that lurk in the curves of the brown 


-:Phones:- 


Main 3859 


hills. Mrs. Sears, one of the leaders 
among those who appreciate art, has 
taken this appreciation to the great 
outdoors, and written as can only the 
true lover of the art in nature and the 
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nature in art. (“The Lyric Land of 
California.” By Mabel Urmy_ Sears. 
Colonial Art Press, Pasadena.) 


“But She Meant Well” 


Many times has the entant terrible 
kas been put into books, yet in “But 
She Meant Well,” by William Caine, 
she comes clothed in garments of a 
wholly new cut. It is no spirit of mis- 
chief or meanness that impels little 
Hannah, but a sweet desire to be 
good and helpful. The most vicious 
intentions coutu hut work greater 
havoc on one unfortunate household. 
Her mother is the esteemed cook for 
a family which has gone to the coun- 
try for the lord and masters health, 
and little Hannah’s well-meant asist- 
ance, has everyone by the ears from 
the first moment. The anticipated 
restful visit becomes a purgatory be: 
set with new and increasingly awful 
visitations every day. But Hannah 
does help along the love affair which 
meanders through the book and so 
redeems herself. The story is full 
of humor ranging from the most 
delicate, to plain “Peck’s Bad Boy: 
ism.” “But She Meant Weil.” By 
William Caine. John Lane Co.) 


“Bambi” in Book Form 


“Bambi,” a brand new heroine, has 
now burst upon her admirers in 
~ook form, and her admirers are leg- 
ion. Marjorie Benton Cooke has 
told a lovely story of this “Bambi” 
Parkhurst, wedded to Jarvis Jocelyn 
the dreaming playwright in the most 
fantastic wedding-ceremony ever per- 
formed. Jarvis has the brains, but to 
Bambi is given a genius of clever- 
ness, coupled with sparkling wit and 
saucy beauty. She writes a prize 
story, afterward dramatized by her 
husband who does not suspect her 
authorship; she and Jarvis make 
many trips to New York, singly and 
together, and fall upon delightful ad- 
ventures: finally, they are crowned 
with success but, best of all, Jarvis’ 
blindness to her love—first uncon- 
scious, then wilfully so through 
wounded pride and misunderstanding 
—is banished forever, and we are 
quite sure that the beloved, bewitch- 
ing Bambi lives much more happily | 
ever after than ever her creator could 
picture—otherwise, she surely would 
have gone on and told us about it. 
Humor and wisdom gleam through 
the book and the characters are 
highly original and appear thoroughly 
human, even the old human algebra, 
Professor Parkhurst, Bambi's father, 
and delightful Ardelia, queen of 
cooks! (“Bambi.” By Marjorie Ben- 
ton Cooke. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


The Red Mirage. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company is to be 
congratulated upon the fact that it is 
publishing for fifty cents a series of 
novels worth fifty cents, there 1s not 
the usual charge of $1.35. Of this 
series, “The Red Mirage,” by I. A. R. 
Wylie, is one of the first. A story of 
adventure, written a la Argosy though 
with a more carefully worked out 
plot than is usual in fiction of the 
character, the novel should prove a 
satisfactory time-killer. It is a good 
substitute for solitaire. “The Red 
Mirage,” by I. A. R. Wylie. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 


Christopher Quarles 


Probably the chief pleasure derived 
from réading a detective story lies in 
attempting to unravel the mystery for 
oneself; when the crime is committed 
by a person mentally unbalanced, this 
enjoyment is denied, as the average 
man is no expert in alienism. Since 
the majority of the crimes in P. J. 
Brebner’s “Christopher Quarles” are 
committed by the insane, all the 
reader can do is to follow the foot- 
steps of the detective without any 
“sleuthing” of his own. The series of 
crimes is unraveled by an old pro- 
‘eseer who assists a Scotland Yard 
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detective—why must a Scotland Yard 
man always be in the language of the 
street, “the goat?” (Christopher 
Quarles.” By Percy James Brebner. 
E, P, Dutton & Co.) 


Kathleen Norris’ Heroine 


Kathleen Norris’ heroine in her 
new novel, “ Saturday’s Child,” is a 
wholly normal, delightful, charming 
and cheery young girl of today. In 
telling her story, and it is a story not 
unlike that of the many young women 
who have their own way to make in 
the world, Mrs. Norris has dwelt 
upon the bright side of life. She has 
put into it the things that are, in her 
opinion, the essentials of the spirit of 
the present age and she has not, as 
have so many authors, seen these es- 
sentials as sordid and unclean and 
hopeless. There is, rather, a note of 
inspiration in the tale and a faith in 
mankind. “Saturday’s Child” is Susan 
Prown, so named from the old rhyme, 
part of which runs “Friday's child is 
loving and giving, Saturday’s child 
must work for her living.’ When the 
reader first meets her she keeps books 
at a slender wage in a large commer- 
cial house, and at the story’s end she 


lis a happy wife and mother. The years 


that are between are years full of 
variety. In them Susan meets many 
types of people and sees things from 
several different viewpoints. Natur- 
ally, the interest is centered in 
Susan’s lovers—of whom there are 
several. The problem confronting 
Susan is perplexing. Her solution of 
it is entirely satisfactory and promises 
permanent happiness for her. All in 
all it’s a book, as one critic remarked, 
that makes one think better of life. 


Notes From Bookland 


George H. Doran Company is an- 
nouncing for immediate publication 
several additions to its list of timely 
books on the great war. The new 
books include “The British Army 
from Within,” by E. Charles Vivian, 
the novelist, author of “Divided 
Ways,” who formerly served in that 
army; “The French Army from With- 
in,’ by an ex-soldier of France; 
“France and the Next War,” by Com- 
mandant J. Colin, which is at once an 
answer to Bernhardt’s “Germany and 
the Next War,” and a frank account 
of France’s long preparations, and 
“Tena or Sedan?” by Franz Byerlein, 
an army story of which more than 
250,000 copies have been sold in Ger- 
many. It gives a realistic picture of 
German army life, and puts boldly the 
question of whether the German 
army is decadent. To the Pocket 
Book Series of Doran war books the 
following are to be added: “Aircraft 
in War,” “The Triumphant Retreat 
to Paris,” “The Russian Advance,” 


and “Hacking Through Belgium.” 


Frederick W. Holls’ “The Peace 
Conference at The Hague,” in a new 
edition, is announced by the Macmil- 
lan Company. This was one of the 
Arst books published on the subject 
of universal peace, and the renewed 
interest in it, caused by the European 
war, has made necessary the new edi- 
tion. 


Century Company is preparing for 
carly publication “The New Man ot 
Europe, 1911-1915,” by Herbert Ad- 
ams Gibbon, author of “The Founda- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire.” Mr. 
Gibbon takes up the diplomatic ne- 
gotiations which preceded the Bal- 
kan wars, discusses their significance 
and their blunders, and shows how 
the constant interference by the Eu- 
ropean powers made the present war 
inevitable. The book will have sev- 
eral maps and a bibliography. 

Hiram K. Moderwell’s “The The- 
atre of Today” takes up the presen- 
tation of the modern drama, describ- 
ing anc ng the new forces in 
theatric tion and their broad- 
er use. ‘ady for publication 
by the ) 2 Company. 


RBrieux to the Lone Soldier 


To the fatherless soldier, 


without family, fighting for France, Eugene 
Brieux, the well known Academician, has addressed a letter in 


the Bulletin 


des Armees—a letter of cheer and felicitation, a letter to the soldier who 


receives none. 


through the success of his play “Les Avaries” (Damaged Goods). 


ter follows: 


Of course there are very few 
among our soldiers who never re- 
ceive any letters. But if there is only 
one it is to him that I am writing. 
I can just see you, my poor young 
lad; I can see your embarrassment 
and your sadness when the post ser- 
geeant appears, a bundle of letters inl 
his hands, calling out name after 


name and distributing to eager hands 
the envelopes containing messages 
from the family and kisses from 
mothers. Everybody is intent and 
each one lends his ear. Not you. 
You know in advance that there 1s 
nothing for you, that there is never 
anything for you. And even when the 
others rush toward the distributor of 
joys you, if you can, on the con- 
trary, step aside; you know the bun- 
dle, no matter how big, contains noth- 
ing for you and you are not keen to 
have your comrades notice that you 
have no family and that nobody 
writes to you. 

You do not weep. You are accus- 
tomed to such disappointments. You 
know that you are not like others. 
Others have each a father and a 
mother; you never had any. You are 
all alone. You fight, however, as 
well as your comrades. And when 
you do only as well as they you are 
doing something more. The others 
fight to defend the homes of their 
ancestors, to defend their property. 
You have neither home, ancestors nor 
property, and you tight, however, with 
as much heart as those who receive 


letters by each mail. Why, why then, | 


do you go under fire? Perhaps you 
never asked yourself the question. 
will tell it to you. 


You fight for the future. Others 


|fight for the past and the present. 


You for the children that you will 
have. Indeed if there is one who 
fights for an ideal it is you; it cer- 
tainly is you. You fight for the 
young Frenchmen that are just born 
and for those who will be born. You 
fight so that they shall not have to 
suffer the shame of the domination 
of barbarians, the domination of 
those who slap their own soldiers, 
the tyranny of brutes that kill off the 
wounded, shoot old grandfathers, 
murder women, burn villages and 
bombard cathedrals. 

If you die at this calling no one 
will mourn you, my poor lad. But 
you shail not die. When you return 
victorious you know well that you 
will receive only public homage. 
After having heard the hurrahs of the 
street you will again find yourself all 
alone, as usual, whereas the others 
will go toward the homes where they 
are awaited, where the joyful tears of 
trembling mothers will moisten thei 
cheeks and receive the kisses of little 
brothers, frightened in the presence 
of the one who returns from the war. 
There is not a corner of the hearth 
for you where the young hero who 
left as a child and has returned a vet- 
eran will have to relate before spe- 
cially invited neighbors his miseries 
and his glories. 

Brace up, my dear young fellow! 
Let me tell you something; I shall 
make you a prophecy—the pretty 
girl of whom you are thinking, the 
one to whom you did not dare con- 
fess your love, the one whom you 
love or whom you will love; that one 
will look upon you with more gentle 


M. Brieux is particularly well known in the United States 


The let- 


eyes when you shall return and when 
she learns that you were brave. 

Go right ahead cheerfully. Do not 
think you will die. One must not 
die. And in war the best way not to 
get killed is to kill the one who aims 
at you. Fleeing is no use; the bul- 
lets overtake the best runner. Have 
confidence! Life has up to now al- 
ways been unfair and cruel to you. 
It owes you a compensation. You 
shall have it. Do not say to your- 
self: “I will sacrifice myself.” Say 
to yourself: “I will conquer.” 

Be not ashamed to be the one to 
whom no one writes. Be proud. Oth- 
ers are born into a family; you shall 
have the pride to create your own. 
They have received; you shall give, 
and your role is the finest. Once 
more, my lad, courage and good luck. 
And let me send you an embrace, I, 
who have no son, to you who have 
no father, 

EUGENE BRIEUX. 


New Interpretative Dancing 

Miss Margaret St. Clair of the Cum- 
nock School faculty, will give an ex- 
hibition of an entirely new idea in 
interpretative dancing at the school 
next Tuesday evening. Miss St. Clair 
has interesting theories concerning 
psychology, and the effect of music 
movements upon the mind and body. 
The demonstration will be preceded 
by a brief talk by Bruce Ormsby 
Bliven, also of the Cumnock faculty. 


Last of Burton Lectures 


Final lecture of the series which 
Dr. Richard Burton has been giving 
at the Cumnock School of Expression, 
will be delivered Monday morning ot 
next week, at 11 o’clock. Robert 
Louis Stevenson will be the author 
discussed. Dr. Burton’s present se- 
ries of lectures has been quite as suc- 
cessful as the talks he delivered at the 
Cumnock school several years ago. 
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You know how well 
Randall Parrish can 
tell a story of adven: 


ture. This is his latest 
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romance—a_ cracking 
good story with action 
on every page. 
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SIDE from its sentimental effect, 

the new federal reserve law has 
produced no pronounced influence as 
yet on the business world, nor was it 
to be expected. Nevertheless, the 
law has occupied the center of the 
financial stage this week. Recogniz- 
edly, it will take time for the wheels 
of the new system to grind down toa 
smooth-running basis. Meanwhile, 
however, the news of the release of a 
large portion of the excess reserves 
which the banks have been holding on 
account of disturbed financial condi- 
tions, will serve to loosen up the 
purse-strings of the commonwealth 
to a degree never before witnessed 
in its history. Safety-deposit boxes, 
old stockings, and other private sub- 
stitutes for banks will be relieved of 
a cousiderable portion of their con- 
relics. 

In adopting the new law the banks 
will, of course, take time in availing 
themselves of its benefhts. A few 
months, however, will tell a far dif- 
ferent story in the business commun- 
ity. And while the new law is de- 
signed especially to aid the commer- 
cial interests, nearly every Jine will 
ultimately benefit to a marked extent. 

Of great importance ti the local 
field, at least in the eyes of the stock 
market operators, even excelling the 
installation of the federal reserve sys- 
tem, is the announcement that the 
local exchange will open for business 
December 7. The board of directors 
took the necessary action to bring this 
about, as a result of the improvement 
which has already taken place in 
financial conditions hereabouts, and 
aiatrexhiche wilh furthers result from 
the new banking law within the next 
few wecks. 

Although pronounced changes in 
many of the securities will be revealed 
upon the reopening, there has been 
a notable recovery from the weakness 
which manifested itself immediately 
after the outbreak of the war. Bonds 
have picked up cvnsiderably. Im- 
provement is being shown in the oils, 
and more is likely to follow if the 
war iniluences the industry as favor- 
ably as is now forecasted by devel- 
opments. 

New York curb market, which now 
consists principally of Standard Oil 
stocks, and the cotton market, are 
both open for business. The oil stocks 
showed quite a change for the better 
unmediately after the resumption of 
trading on an unrestricted basis. The 
San Francisco mining exchange is 
very active. The oils. however, are 
quiet, but the market has Gever been 
good for this line of securities in the 
northern city. 


Stock and Bond Briefs. 

London stock exchange committee 
after consultation with the govern- 
ment, states that members will. be 
allowed to continue stocks through 
impending settlement without paying 

per cent or ‘10 per cent mires 
previously demanded if they will 
agree to pay higher fortnightly inter- 
est to be fixed by the committee. 

Bank of. France and the Stock 
Brokers’ Association of Paris have 
reached an agreement which will reg- 
tlate liquidation of accounts outstand- 
ing July 31 on Paris bourse, prepara- 
tory to reopening of the financial 
market. Bank of France agrees to 
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advance stock brokers 40 per cent of 
funds employed in carrying over 
stocks. 


Bonds and Banking 


Nearly $31,500,000, said to be the 
largest amount ever stored in the 
Boston United States sub-treasury, is 
now locked up in its vaults. Of this 
vast amount $21,400,000 is in gold. 

Large sums have been received at 
the sub-treasury for the retirement 
of the emergency currency advanced 
to the banks by the government. The 
banks are paying this money in small 
bills to the sub-treasury here instead 
of sending it to New niork, as has 
been the custom. 


Another Noted Westerner 

Tt is just a few weeks since we had 
the first comprehensive, popular bio- 
graphy of Fremont, the Pathfinder. 
Now comes probably the first authen- 
tic biography of the man _ without 
wnom I'remont might never have been 
able to have accomplished his task— 
Christopher (Kit) Carson. There 
has been a biography of Carson avail- 
able, but it was not complete nor ar- 
ranged chronologically, according to 
Edwin LL. Sabin, the author of the 
present book. Mr. Sabin has been at 
Sreat pains to collect all the official 
data available from a great diversity 
of sources, and, if no other proof 
were at hand of the thoroughness of 
his work, the voluminous notes, re- 
terring to the authorities from which 
he derived his data, would Satisfy the 
inost exacting. It is interesting to 
note the list of persons who helped 
the author in his work, and one of 
them is “J. M. Guinn of Los Angeles, 
another kindly partner.” 

This is no academic account of a 
mans life, for the life of Kit Carson 
could not be told in those terms. He 
was not even so much as Fremo; 
interested in the larger afiairs of state 
tle was not a dealer in political af- 
fairs, motives of nations and destinies 
of great territories, but a plainsman 
and mountaineer combined, a man 
who, when told to “carry the mes- 
sage to Garcia’ would reach Garcia 
with the message, if he died the next 
minute. His life is a continuous suc- 
cession of thrilling stories, and for 
the lover of adventure it is more cap- 
tivating than the best novel ever 
written, for you know it is true. When 
you read of the feat of Carson, Beale 
and the Indian, who crawled through 
cactus and rocks, literally under the 
feet of Pico’s sentinels, to get word 
of the plight of Kearny on the hil! 
at San Pasqual, to Stockton at San 
Diego, it is not like a chapter from 
Stevenson or London; for you can 
go down to the place where the thing 
happened, and see for yourself what 
it meant for these men to wriggle 
along, half-naked, on that torturing 
ground. It is real deeds of which 
this volume tells, and there is a thrill 
in every page (and there are nearly 
seven hundred pages) for him who 
knows his West. 

For it is of such stuff as Kit Car- 
son that the west was made. He was, 
perhaps, the most brilliant man of his 
type—what we call today 1C0 per cent 
efficiency. But there were others who 
nearly measured up to him. There 
were the men who rode the Pony 
Express. There wasy Colonel Cody— 


Week’s News im Perspective 


Friday, November 13 
WAR NEWS. Russian invasion 


grows more dangerous to Germany, 
but retreat of Kaiser’s troops in 
Persia is halted, presumably 
through arrival of reinforcements 
from Belgium * = * Duke of Cum- 
berland, father-in-law of Duke of 
Brunswick who married daughter of 
Kaiser, goes insane from worry 
over war * * * British battleship 
Audacious sunk by torpedo. 
GENERAL, Again reported that 
Americans soon will evacuate Vera 
Cruz * * * New York ttade author- 
ities veport general resumption of 
business in stagnant lines * * * 
Brig.-Gen. Hugh L. Scott to be 
chief of staff of U. S. Army to sue. 
ceed Maj.-Gen. Wotherspoon. 


OF LOCAL INTEREST. Regutla- 
tion of nickel auto buses becomes 
knotty problem. 


Saturday, November 14 

WAR NEWS: Eighty million dol- 
lars voted for Italian army pur- 
poses * * * Lord Roberts dies in 
France from pneumonia * * * Ger- 
mans take Nieuport * * * Sultan 
calls all good Mussulmans to arms 
* * * Deadlock of four weeks along 
battle line in Flanders continues. 


GENERAL: Villa opposes Ameri- 
can evacuation of Vera Cruz, fear- 
ing port will fall into hands of Car- 
raliza party. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Expected 
that federal reserve bank of this 
district at San Francisco will have 
$10,060,000 at its disposal inside a 
week * * * Prohibition legislation in 
Oregon and Washington will re- 
sult in breweries from those states 
being moved to California. 


Sunday, November 15 


WAR NEWS: Storm in northern 
France stops fighting temporarily 
* * * Dixmude, flcoded by Belgians, 
proves death trap for Germans. 

GENERAL: Federation of Catholic 
societies in session in Boston calls 
upon government to withhold rec- 
ognition of any government in 
Mexico until religions freedom is 
guaranteed *. % sana aeecana) 
withstands earthquake shocks * * # 
Carranza offers to leave Mexico by 
November 25 if Villa will do Hke- 
wise; no takers. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Another 
school house fire leads to belief tiat 
a young person with an aversion to 
study has become a pyromaniac. 


Monday, November 16 


nia. NEWS: Cracow, capital ci 
Galicia, in flames, and inhabitants 








IS yet, as a matter of fact, even 
though they say he now has to use 
a trick gun in his circus feats of mark- 
manship. There was the noble line of 
Indian fighters, Custer and the rest, 
doing in the north what Carson was 
doing in the south—making the path- 
way to the sea safe for the men and 
women who felt the westward urge. 
The way of the white man with the 
Indian may easily be reconstructed 
now. We can criticize the evil deeds 
of the traders of nearly a century 
ago, but, meanwhile, we proceed to 
be barbarous in our own peculiar 
ways. The justification for the In- 
dian history of this country must lie 
in the good intentions of the men 
who ruled, and those of they who did 
the work. Among the latter, Kit 
Carson's name. shines brightly—the 
man of 100 per cent efficiency. His 
biography in form that it is avail- 
able for all purposes, literary and 
reference, is an important book. (Tat 
Carson Days,” by Edwin Li@Sabin, 
With nearly 100 illustrations, A. C 
McClurg & Co.) 


in flight before Russian invaders 
* * * Advance of winter makes mil- 
itary overations in Flanders in- 
creasingly difficult for both armies. 

(-ENERAL: “President” Gutierrez 
thinks it would be a fine thing for 
both Carranza and Villa to leave 
the country * * * Federal reserve 
banks open * * * Arkansas coaj 
mining operations, closed by strike, 
to be resumed under direction of 
federal receiver. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: City man. 
ager with elected board of direct- 
ors proposed as substitute for pres- 
ent method of municipal govern- 
ment * * * Citrus crop estimated at 
45,000 cars. 

Tuesday, November 17 

WAR NEWS: Turks fire on launch 
iroin American battleship Tennes- 
see at Smyra for reasons not yet 
understood * * * England wants 
war loan of $2,000,000,000 * * * Sery- 
ians and Montenegrins defeated by 
Austrians. 


GENERAL: President Wilson Habs 
ask California to reconsider alien 
land law * * * War stimulates sugar 
beet industry * * * Obregon as- 
Sumes supreme command in Mexico 
City * * * Foster Coates, one o1 
America’s most. brilliant newspa- 
per men, dies.in Atlanta “ * * sis) 
food exports in October about 
double those of the corresponding 
month of 1913. 


OF LOCAL INTEREST: H. W 
Lewis, superintendent of the State 
Children’. Home Society, commits 
suicide because of notoriety follow- 
ing charges made against him by 
delinquent girl, although his  in- 
nocence was established * * * City 
council holds up proposal to call 
election for amendment of city 
charter as suggested by attorney 
and efficiency department * * * Rey, 
I. L. Conger dies in Pasadena * * * 
Iirst step is taken toward condem- 
nation of Edison company’s distrib- 
uting plant for sale of city power. 


Wednesday, November 18 


WAR NEWS: Captain Decker of 
the battleship Tennessee at Smyrna 
is warned to take no action concern- 
ing firing on American launch which 
will in any way involve United 
states in the European embroglio 
* * ¥* Decisive battle between 
Austrian and German force, and 
Czar’s army, is being fought in Po- 
land, which may decide the entire 
course of the war, particularly if the 
Russians are victorious. 


GENERAL: Government reports 
that there is no danger of disease 
hecause of foot and mouth disease 
discovered in Chicago stock yards, 
but warns meat eaters to cook food 
thoroughly * * * Villa continues 
march on Mexico City * * * Chi- 
cago stock exchange to resume 
Monday * * * PJan to redtec 
legislative bodies of California to 
one will be broached at next ses- 
sion, 


PeelCOCAL INTERES@® “ages 
giving Day to be occasion of plant- 
ing nearly one hundred thousand 
flowers by school children, for the 
1915 beautification scheme * * * 
Police are blamed for action which 
resulted in suicideot H. W. lewis. 


Thursday, November 19 


WAR NEWS: Russian fleet re- 
ported defeated by Turkish in Black 
Sea * * * Greatest aerial bat- 
tle “Of wat in progress over Ar- 
gonne forest * * * Fighting in 
Flanders renewed with the clearing 
of the weather. 

GENERAL: Mexico City sues Villa 
for peace, Carranza having departed 
and made his headquarters at Ori- 
zaba * * * (€old wave sweeps 
Minnesota—18 below. 





Six 
DAILY 
TRAINS 


To San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley 


COAST LINE 


100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE 


7:25 A. M. The “Coaster” 
Arrive San Francisco 10:55 P. M. 


8:00 P. M. The “Lark” 
Arrive San Francisco 9:45 A. M. 


10:15 P. M. San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 3:30 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 


THROUGH THE “INLAND EM- 
PIRE” OF CALIFORNIA 


6:00 P. M. The “Owl” 
Arrive San Francisco 8:50 A. M. 


7:30 P. M. Number 49 
Arrive San Francisco 12:50 P. M. 


10:00 P. M. Number 7 
Arrive San Francisco 7:50 P. M. 


Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 


Los Angeles Offices 212 West 7th St. 


Phones: Home 6064i—Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central Ave. 


The only through 
service between 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
and San Diego 
is via Santa Fe 


OGbhe Saint 
Departs 5:15 p.m. 


Equipment built especial! y 
for this train--- 


Superior dining car service--- 


Santa Fe City Office 
334 So. Spring Street 
Phone day or night 


Courteous employes 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 





IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 


Spring and Fourth. 





ais JOR j 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA iS MexEs, Cashier. 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 





OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 


4 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





OFFICERS 





W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $506,000. 





George Chaffey, President. 
George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 


Capital $325,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits $35,250.00. 


FISHBURN, President. 


Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

WwW. T.S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,502,664; Deposits, 
$20,000,000. 


I. W. HELLMAN, P dent, 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK, Vz HERE Naa “Gechson 


Corner Fourth and Main 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan 


Yee 


A bank’s 


depends “hide 
on the protection 
it affords its de- 


positors. 


THE SECURITY TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK’S record of 
progress is one of the most re- 
markable in the United States. 
In twenty-five years it has 
grown to be one of the largest 
financial institutions on the Pa- 
cific Coast, with resources in 
the neighborhood of Forty Mil- 
lion Dollars. 


The faith the community has in 
this institution is evidenced by 
the 88,500 individuals who claim 
it as their banking home. 


GURITY Trust 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


Capital, $1,500,00 00. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


Deep Sea Fishing at Its Best. 


Tuna—Albicore—Yellowtaitl. 


Bay and Surf Bathing, Boating, 


Golf and Tennis. 


Automobiling—Splendid Roads 

Through Scenic Back Country 

JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


An Excellent 
Way to Go East 


The Los Angeles Limited and 
The Pacific Limited trains of the 
Salt Lake Route, leaving Los 
Angeles daily at 1:00 p. m. and 
9:00 a. m. respectively, afford a 
delightful and comfortable jour- 
ney of less than three days to 
Chicago over the Union Pacific 
and connecting lines from Oma- 
ha, 

Equipment is of the best and 
dining car service has no super- 
ior. 

We can recommend these trains 
to travelers going East. 

Tickets and information at 


601 So. Spring Street 
and 


120 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 
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BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


60517 - Main 738 
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Says Santa Claus 


---let everyone begin Christmas 
shopping in earnest--- 


---“‘And if anyone wonders why | 
am so enthusiastic in making this 
suggestion, let that one come to 
Bullock's, (the greatest Christmas 
store that | have known, from many points of 
view)---and see the great number of Chnmist- 
mas suggestions that are bemg shown now--- 
and the way buyers are snapping them up--- 


---“‘T wouldn’t be at all surprised if this proved the ear- 
liest Christmas season we have had---as it ts certain 
to prove the most wonderful in volume of business 


done--- 
---‘‘T)on't forget Bullock's and, above 
all, do not fail to visit--- 


--“The Loy Store---4th Floor 
--“The Book Store---/st Floor 


---*See the Jewelry and Silverware---(you know Community silver is 
at Bullock’s now); the Hosiery, Ribbons, Neckwear, Gloves, Slippers. 
--‘Note particularly the remarkable variety of splendid suggestions 
in Leather Goods. 

---‘Take a trip through Bullock’s Store for Men, and see how ready 
and rich it is, in ideas--- 

---‘‘Come to Bullock’s and shift your Chistmas shopping into the high 
speed.’ 





